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By G. GOIRAN, Gene *. DE THUL 


STRUP. 
The Salzburger Exiles in Georgia. 
By the Rev. JoHN F. Hurst, D.D. Illustrated. 


Webster. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 


By F. D. MILLET. (Conclusion.) Illustrated by ALFRED PaR 
sons and F. D. MILLET. 


Literary Parts. 


By THEODORE CHILD. First Paper. With Portraits 


Fiction: 
THE PASSING OF THOMAS. By THomas A. JANVIER.—TROTH 
By RosE HAWTHORNE LATHROP.—JANE FIELD. Part IV 
By Mary E. WILKrNs. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY — 
THE WORLD OF CHANCE. Part VL By Wiuiam Dran 
HOWELLS. 


Poems 


By COATES KINNEY and ADELE R. INGERSOLL. 
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LEY WARNER, THOMAS NELSON PaGE, and LAURENCE HUTTON. 
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ON CANADA'S FRONTIER, 


| Sketches of History, Sport, and Adv pture; and of the 


Indians, Missionaries, Fur ‘traders. and Newer Scttlers of 
Western Canaca By Jutian Ravrn lilust ated 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. (A 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


| By Joun Nicuor, LL.D... M.A. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents 


the * English Men of Letters Series, (Aecady Juicy: ) 


FROM THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HUTTON 
With Portrait. 16mo,. Cloth, Ornamental, &1 o (A 


July 26) Uniform with ‘Criticism and Fiction, by 
by WILLIAM DEAN HoweELLs, ‘¢s We Were Saying, by 
CHARLES Dupiey Warner, ‘ 1] the Ea-v Ct - 
by GEORGE WinitaM Curis, and ‘Concerning All of 
Us,’ by THoMAS WENTWORTH HiGGiInson 
¥, ~*~ WILD WHEEI 
. , - “GF 
A Novel. By! Oe YOR TROLLOP Illustrated 
Post Svo, Clo h, OF,” “oon, A r.) 
YOUNG Fe Sarat 
And Other Stories, By Masry E We). ins, Author of ‘A 
New England Nun,and Other Stories,’ et lliustrated 
Post 8vo, Cloth, O namental, $1 25 In “ Harper's 


8 
Young People” (New) Seres. (A’eady July 20¢/.) 
A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 

A Farce. By W.D. Howe ts Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, 50 cents. In ‘* Harper’s Black and White 
Series,” Uniform with Mr. Howells’s ‘ The Albany 
Depot.” (Acaay July 20th ) 

AUNT ANNE. 

A Novel. By Mrs W. K, Cxiirrorp, Author of ‘Love 
Letters of a Worid!v Woman,’ etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. (Aeady Julv 26th) 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, AND 
AMERICA 

An Introduction to ys History. By DovuGLas 

CAMPBELL, Two volum 8vo Cloth, Uncut kdges 

and Gilt Tops, $5 co Un a Box ) 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 
New Fdition, Revised by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
go cents each Latest /ssues: THREE Featuers. (Xeady 
July 26th.\—Mavcap VIOLET.—KILMENY—IN SILK 


The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harper & BROTHERS, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S New CaTa- 
LOGUE, a descriptive list of over 3,000 volumes, sent, postpaid, on re- 


| ceipt of Ten Cents. 
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: CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 
Sz PAUL'S SCHOOL (MILITARY). 
Boarding and Day School. Prepares for Univer- 
sities and Scientific Schools. Also Primary Depart- 
ment. Catalogue on application. 





ConneECTICUT, Greenwich 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys.—67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. 
eparation for College or Business. Absolutely 
ae thfal location and genuine home, with refined 

surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References Focuired. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
L $25 to $375. Homelike influences combined 
with firm discipline and thorough schoo! sytem. Ex- 
tensive grounds gymnasium, bosthouse, etc. Send 
for cire ular. Rev. H. L. &VEREST, M. a Rector. 





ConNECTICcUT, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
[ PSON SEMINARY. FOR BOYS AND 
Young Men. References: President Dwight, 
Yale University; Rev. T. L. Cuyler D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. For other references or information inquire of 
Rev. HENRY UPson, Principal. — 


a ConnezortovT, F Pomfret Centre. 
‘HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Wednesday, October 5, 
Number limited. 


Commmoricu? T, Wallingford. 
JOSEMARY HALL. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss RUUTZ- REES, Principal. — 


Corwgcticur, Waterbury 
ik MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Advent term. eighteenth year. o — 
Rept. 21, 1892. The Rev. neis T. Russell, * 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


~ DELAWARE. ¥ Wilmington. 1. Pranklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young | ladies and girls reopens ept. 22, 1882. 


DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
HE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.--Prepares for the colleges and universi- 
ties. Full academic course. Number limited to 20. 
Mr. Preston takes two hovs into his house and gives 
them his personal attention. Session ots ept. 
28. RoBertTL. , PRESTON, A.B., Room i, L ‘31 F St. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
4 hee WOOD INSTITUTE. 
/ A School for Young Ladies and Little Girls, 
Eleventh session opens September 28. 
For catalogue address Principals, 
_Mr. and Mrs. wo. D. CABELL, 


KENTUCKY. Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, AN ENGLISH AND 
Classical School for Girls. Oldest in the South. 


First- class in all its appointments. Prepares for 
Wellesley. W. T. PoYNTER, 


MA®YLAND, Baltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. 
] OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
d Mrs. JuLIA R. TUTWILER 9nd Mrs. ANNE Ca- 
BELL Rust, Princip» ls, removed frm 16 Mt. Vernon 
Place to 706 St. Paul St. , will reopen September 21. 
Boarding pupils limited ‘to twenty. Students pre- 
pared | for College. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 ‘Eutaw Place. 

TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 

cated In the most beautiful part of the city, 
opens Sept. 21, with a very able corps of teachers. 
Students prepared for college. Principal, Mrs. A. L. 
Armstrong. 








MARYLAND , Baltimore, 122- 124 West Franklin St. 
YEEDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 


Day School for Girls, Mrs, H. P. LEFEBVRE, Prin 
cipal. 30th year. Reopens | Thursday, Sept. 2 22, 22, 1892. 


MARYLAND, RelItimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 

OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls 
& Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss CARY. 

Fitty-Gret year. Sommer eddress. Rar Harbor, Me. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville, 

T TIMOTHY'S FRENCH,GERMAN, 
xu and English Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reves September 22, 18!'2. Principals— 

Miss . ©. CARTER and Miss 8. R. CARTER. 





MARYEA AND, Notre Dame P. O., near Baltimore, Md. 

OTRE DAME OF MARYLAND.— 

P Colleginte Institnte for Young Ladtes and 
Preparatory School for Little Girls. EMBLA. 

MARYLAND, St. George’s. 

T. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS.— 

Prof. J. C. KIn®ar, A.M., Prin. Unsurpassed in 

advantages and reasonableterms. College or busi- 

ness. 


MASSACHUS? TTS, Amherst, 
4K GROVE HOME SCHITOOL FOR 
Girls reopens September 2!', 1892. 
Miss VRYLING W. BurFvy. A.B 
Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
J RS. W F.'STEARNS’S HOME 
21 ‘aon for Young Ladies reopens September 





pea, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Beln 
HE BELMON ai "SCHOOL. —PRI- 
vate Boarding School for Boys. Boys prepared 
for Harvard on any of the fourcommon methods of 
admission, for Scientific School or for Business ; 
laboratory courses; school limited to sixty; six in- 
structors, four with twelve years’ experience; two 
large buildings and new stone chapel (in course of 
erection); fine athletic truck: two b»se-ball fields: 
fifteen acres on the old Cushing-Payson Estate. 
Terms, $600 peryear. Address 
B LARDING, A M. . (Harv.), Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
VYTCHELL'S BOYS SCHOOL, 18 miles 
from Boston, on the B. & _L. RR, A strictly select 
Family Schoo’ for Boys from 7 to idinclusive Fall 
term commences aig 19. Sen: for circular 
to M. C. MITCHBLL, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
‘HHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley Square, is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek) and for business. Special students received 








MASSACHUSETTS, Poston, 23 West Cedar St. 
(near Mt. Vernon 8°.) 
ly RS. THOMAS S. WINSLOW RE- 
ceives into her familv and chaperons six girls. 
viv'ng them the bes’ sdvantages to be obtyine! in 
Boston, for the study of music. art, or 'angusges 
Girls wishing to study in any ‘a * ‘te day-school also 
received. Refers to Rev. E. Hale, D.D., Rev. 8. 
H. Dana, D.D., Mi 8 Anna C. Lowell. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
ee ee oe recone Oe. 3. Pupils pre- 
pest forcollege. References: the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
rooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge; 
Gen. F. A. Walker. Pres. Inst. of f Technology, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
I'S FRANCESV EMERSON, 
Snecessor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
18 Newbury Street. 
Maseacuuserts, Boston 5 Otis Plac 
KR: BALE S&S SCHOOL PRE P ARES 
for Harverd Co'lege and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Tech ology. Thetenth year will begin 
Monday, , October 3. 


MAssacuuseTTs, B 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dem. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL. D. 


MASSA ACHUSETTS., Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBRARDS S HOOL 
for Girls will reope” Oct.3, 1892. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOVS—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuil- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F.E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden St. 
HE RROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year opens Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept.27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land’s End, Rock- 
port, Mass. Send for circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 17 Perkeley St. 
A TSS INGOLS § SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
wil! reonen Ser t. 29. 1892.—Application may be 
made at 12 Concord Avenue. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 20 Mason Street. 


HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 
._H. LEE TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 
—Two students received for the summer at 

Canandaigua Lake, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Conco 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college.scientific school. or buai- 
ness. All the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and physical training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. 75 acresof ground. 
JAMEs 8. GARLAND, Master. — 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL— PRE 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Hauvard, or Bual- 
ness. Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 
boys are members of the family. Elementary classes 
for young boys. F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


ie MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FORGIRLS. 
~—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. PARSONS, . Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Leicester. 
 f EICESTER ACADEM Y.—1o0oth Year. 
« Fell term begins Sent 6 182 English and 
Classical Courses. Prepares for Rusiness ard the 
best Colleges and Techrical Schonls. Both serves. 
CF. PALMER. AB. Prin. 
Address A. H. COOLIDGE Preside’ vt of Trustees. ; 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. __ 
OME SCHOOL FOR EIGHT BOYS 
preparing for Harvard. Grorae L. STOWBLL. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Lowel 
OGERKS HALL 
pares for Bryn Mawr, 

Vassar. Mrs. Eviza P. 


.—PRE- 
e -sley, and 
Pring ‘pal. 


SCHOOL 
Smith, Well 
UNDERGILL, 


MASSACAUSETTS, Montvale. 





SHLEY HALL.—HOUME SCHOOL 
for young ladies. Ten miles from Boston. | 
usic, Art,and Modern Languases. ihorough pre- | 


paration for coilege. 
Miss WHITTEMORE 
7 MASSACHUSRTTS, Plymouth. 
A R. KNAPP S HUME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th year. 
H. W. MoYAL (Harv.) Head Master; Mrs. KNAPP, 
Prin. 
MASSACHUSRTTS, Quincy. 
DAMS AUCADEM BOARDING 
and Preparatory se ‘hook for ‘nev s. Tweaty-first 


year begins Sep.. For ali particulars ad- 
dress WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


Principal. 


a2, 4 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 
Ht THAYER ACADEMY, 
First Term, Sixteenth Year, begins September 
14. Address 
J.B. SEWALL 
 MASSACHU SETTS, South Hadley. 

V OUNT AVLYVKE SEMINARY and 
l College offers Coliege Courses with degrees, 
ana Seminary Course with dipioma. Lawvoratories, 
Cabinets, Art Gallery, Library. oth year opens 
Sept. 16, lsvz. Board and tuition $20U a year 

Mrs. Kk. S. M&ap, Prest. 
MASSACHUSRTTS, Springtiieid. 
Rk. AND MKS. {VAN MCDUFFIE’ S 


School for Giris. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MassacHU SETTS, West Newton. 40th year. 

l £siT New lon NGLISH AND 

*Ciassical School.— Aaa schvol for giris and 

boys. Preparation fur ail high educatioual institu- 
tions and tur a useiul life. For catalogue, address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worces 

HE HUME sCHVUVL. 
Miss Kimuvall’s School for Girls. Wide 
thorough, Progressive. Send tor iliustrat 


ter. 


awake, 
ed circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 


DEMY. 37th year. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Prevara ory Vepts. Gymuasium. strict dis- 
cipline. Home care. J. A. SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, rt ester. 

RS. LHRUVUOP SCHOOL FOR 

Young Ladies and C nisteen,-Cathens Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. Za, lsvz. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL S PRIVATE 
School for boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 

tific School. Send for Uatalogue. 

MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

ICHIGAN MILiLARY ACADEMY. 

—A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory 

Scovol, abreast of the must progressive Hastern 
Academies. 
_ Catalogue sent upon application. 
MINNESOTA, Faribault. | 














QHALLUCK SCHOOL (Military Depart. | 
ment), Rev. J. DoBBIN, D.D., Recto | 
ry ) aes - i 
‘7. MAk S HALL for £ p | 
WHIPPLE, Rector. 
‘lwo of the best equipped and thor hs ols, | 
each with excelieat Faculty of ecialis Dry, in- 
vigorating, very healthy eli nate Term opens sept, 
1 Aduress each school tur Catalogue with ful 


in- 
formation, 


NEw JERSEY, eee Dn, 


MARY'S HALL.—CHRISTMAS 


ag’ 3 








Term begins be pt. v1, 1 1892. | 
Miss CHARLOTTE TiTCOMB, Principal 
BW JERSKY, Cranberry. | 
pe "A TE HO. Wi & i ) S( “Ht 4 J i a 
feeble in mind. 
Rev. C. F. GsRRIsoN, Principal 
NEw JERSEY, Madison. 
T. DAKRIHULOMEW'S SCHOOL.— 
D., L. & W. R. R., 26 miles from New York, and 4 
from Morristown. Trustees: Rey. D. H. Greer, D.D 
Mr. Waldron P. Brown, Mr George A. Crock 
References: Rt. Rey, H. C. Potter, D.D.; Rev. Wm. 
Lawrence, 8.T.D., Cambridge, M 4s8 Rev. | licott 
Peabody, Grovon Schoo.i; Kev. ndward Evere Haile, 
D.D. Address Rev. F. E. EpWarps (A.8., Harvard), 
Madison, N. J. 
NEW JERSEY, Mo r 





LV he TCLAIR 4 
P —Thirteen sin s from 


Orange Muuntains, (¢ 
schovis, colieze, or business 
Col. RK. P. Hughes, Inspector-General o my 
Cadets live in cottages, avoiding the dangers of dur- 
mitory life, J.G. MacVicaR, A 


A NEW JERSEY, Mount Hoily 


jets prep 
el pre] 





uU NT HULLY ACAL 
baveMeal 





jogues. Summer Session.) Fa 
Rev. J.J. COaLE, A.M. (rr 
NEw JERSEY, Prince.o 


HE PRiNCETUN 
School opens Se t. 21 
dresse. to President Pattoa of 
or to J. B. Fing, Head Master. 
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k:educational. 


New JERSEY, Trenton. 

SCs UU! LUA 
boys backward 

No extras. Only six 

EDWARD D 


in t! 
boarding pt 


is, 
MONTANYSR, Master 


Lerms, $500. 
New Yors, Albany. 
7. AGNES SCHOOL.— UND 
direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year 
or study from Kindergarten through Harvard co 


ER THE 
Full courses 
urse 





for Women. 36 instructors. For Catalogue, address 
8t. Agnes Schovl. 
NEW YORK, Buffalo 
De yep ao O SEMINARY. 
2B. The furty-second year. Forcirculars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 
254 Delaware Ave 
New YorK, Long Island, 
A, PAUL'S SCHUUE PA 
. for the best CollegeseSetentitte Schools, i 





Business, Fifteen masters. TaOrvughly equipgoe 
laboratories and gympa@su@gh Miitery dria, Udde 
U.S. Army Officer QHaRDES STUSTAVANT ‘s ORR, 
A.B (Harv.). Head M&stePr. 
New YORK, Ge@Re Va. 
ELANCE SCHAOY FOR RLS 





D 
= 


For cire _— idreSg Miss M, 8. Smart, Pr 
ston-an- Ho ison, 


New Yor, 
OLDEN MLL’ PREPARATOR} 


School f r Bo} Smolin M. c zoss, A.M.. Prin 


King 


f { 


NEw YorK, Maniius. 





w JOUN'S MitiTARY SCHOOL 
Civil Engineerinx, Classical, Commercial, Spe 
cial, and Preparatory Courses. Under Visitation of 
War Department and Rexents of University of N.Y 
Regular session bexi - Sept. 18. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTING T< Prest 
Lt.-Col. WM. VERBRCK, Su; t. 
New Yor *n isiand, New Brighton 
E HAW Ns TRINITY 8 
for Boys Students received forthe su ‘ 
liege. woth year begins Sept Us 


vrepared fore 


NEw YORK CiTy, 43 West 47th St 
.¢ : 


CADEM (I ( LASOES Ff ) 








 ¢ Preparatory and Primary Depart nts 
Viuualism in education. = atwieativgn xe 
preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languaxes 


Gymnasium 

















Mary B. WH TON, 4.B., and Lis A. BANus 
formeriy of 525 Park Avenue 
New Yo } Firth Ave 
ryyry a4 ‘ 
7 4h ahid y 
sors to the t sta. lis n is 
This school ex ful training a 
rough instru epartmeant f ‘ t 
has hithertu Tabiy Kuow : ar 
begius Uctobe 
NEW YORK CiTy, \' We Stre 
ry ‘ 
MERE RS For the r 
and cure of sta i al ery t . 
speec t iiss t sbvy I : ry ~ ~ 
eul LUSK, rspe sis ( 3 " 
pilca n 
NEw YORK TY, Nos as Ss 
ry7xy 
ig an i Day School fer ris. Pr ry, Pre 
ry, Collegiate Special Cours Miss A 
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SUMMER | READING 


The C aieariais of Decorative 
Art. 


By WALTER CRANE. With Illustrations by 
the author. Square 8vo, $2.25. 


The Rescue ofan Old Place. 


By Mary C. Rogpins. $1.25. 
A delightful account of an experiment to re- 
store an old farm to productivenessand beauty. 


Little Brothers of the Air. 


Ry OLIve Tac RNE MILLER, author of ‘ Bird 

Ways,’ ‘In Nesting ‘lime,’ ete. Each, $1.25. 

Three charming books about many kinds of 
birds. 


Birds in the Bush. 
A Ramblers Lease. 


Two admirabie outdoor books by BRADFORD 
TOKREY. Each, $1.25 


L£:quatorial America. 


A book tull of information, describing a 
Visit to St. ‘Tbomas, Martinique, Barba:o s, 
aid the Pri cipal Capita sof south America. 
By MaTuRIN M. BaLLou, author of * Due 
West,’ ‘Due South,’ * Due North,’ ‘ Unuer 
the Southern Cross,’ ‘‘the New Eldorado,’ 
‘Aztec Land,’ etc. Each, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The -:volution of Christian- 
aty. 


By Lyman Asportt, D.D. $1.25. 

A book of remarkable interest and value, 
discussing great questions in a frank, scholarly, 
popular style. 


The Unseen Friend. 
As lt ls in Heaven. 


Two reiigious books, remarkable for their 
high, sensit le, and sincere character. 
By Lucy Larcom. Each, $1.00. 


Dante's Divine Comedy. 


Trans ated into admirable English prose by 
CHARLES ELiot Norton, Professor in Har- 
vaird University. 

I. HELL; Il. PurGatory; III. Parapise. 
8 vols., gilt top, $1.25 each. 

The three parts, in a box, cloth, $3.75; half 
calf, gilt top, $7.50. 


Mark Hopkins. 


An exe: lent vock on this illustrious educa- 
tor, religious leader, and man, by FRANKLIN 
CARTER, President of Williams College. 
$1.25. 


Flenry Boynton Smith. 


A book of great value and interest on the 
work an! chara:ter of this eminent divine, 
by the Jate Professor L. F. STEARNS of Ban- 
gor. $1.28 


Sweetser’s Guide- Books, 


Carefully revised for 18 2. 

NEw ENGLAND. 6 maps, 11 plans. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 6 maps, 6 panora- 

mas. 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 

Red cloth, $1.50 each. 

‘**Incomparable handbooks for the tourist, 
and they are carefully kept up to date.’’—New 
York kvening Post. 


4maps, 4 plans. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 





MorriL_, HIGGInNs & Co.’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Fust Issued. 


New and Beautiful 
Editions of Joa- 
quin Mil er’smost 
Famous Works. 


Songs 
of the Sierras 


Revised and cor- 
rected. 


Songs 
of Summer 
Lands 


Revised and cor- 
rected. 
12mo, cloth, each, 





SORQLIN PIELER 





New and Handsome Editions of 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s Poems. 


Poems of Passion. With new portrait. i2mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 
With new portrait. 12mo, 


Poems of Pleasure. 
cloth, $1.00. 

Maur ne, and Other Poems. With new portrait. 
12mo, cloih, $1.00. 

Three volumes, 12mo, cloth, in neat box, $3 00; 
three voluines, 12mo, white vellum, in neat box, 
3 5”; three volumes, extra half caif, in neat box, 

7.50. 
Imperial Purple. 

of Kome, 12mo, ¢ 

**No other book is now she 1 which condenses 
into such narrow limits such a union of splendid 
rhetorical pigments with so much of bold, just esti- 
mate of character.’’—C.icago Times. 


THE 
Idylwild Series of Paper Books. 


BOOKS BY AMERICAN WRITERS. 


A Modern Quixote. A Story of Southern Life. 
By 8. C. McVay, 

The Wife of Two Husbands. By the author of 
* Hazel Kirke.’ 

A Mountain -ero. By J. W.Gatiy. Equal to any 
of Bret Harte’s 

Rose Geranium. A Tragedy. Daring, audacious, 
and thoroughly unconvent.onal. 

Kady. AColorado Romance. By Patience Sra- 
PLETON. ‘The most thoroughly Wescern novel 
ever written. 

Under the Maples. By Water N. Hryman. A 
cuarming story of Eastern vidage life. 

Babe Murphy. A Story of Western Life. By Pa- 
TIENCE STAPLETON. Breathes the pure, free, and 
exhilarating atmo-phere ot the mountains, 

An Unwedded Wife. By Genevieve Kirke. A mar- 
vellous productiou by a young American writer. 
Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa. First and only com- 

plete edition, 


French Translations. 


Stronger than Death. Adapted from the French 
of Emile Kichebourg, by Alexiua Loranger. 

The Perfume of the Violet. Translated from the 
French of Duvut De La Forest, by Frank How- 
ard Howe. 

The Prima Donna of the Slums. A story of in- 
trizue in the days of the thira Napoleon. Adapt- 
ed fromm the French by Stanley McKenna. 


Stories from the French: ‘* Father Merlier’s Miil,”’ 
by E:mie Zola; ** The Return,’’ by Guy de Mau- 
passant; ** The Three Low Masses,’’ by Alphonse 
Dandet; ‘**The Ciassepot,’’ by Jean Richepino; 
**Littie Corn Flower,’’ by Camille Lemmonier; 
**Uncle Feiia.’’ by Eugene Melchior de Voglie. 
Translaied by W. H. Scudder. 

The Revengeof Circe. Fromthe Frenchof Xa- 
vier de Montepin. By Alexina Loranger. 

The Story of Manon Lescaut and of the Cheva- 
lier Des Grieux. Translated from the French of 
L’Avbé Prevost, by Arthur W. Gunary. With 
over 200 illustrations. 

Illustrated with half tone and other engravings 
and bound in paper covers, printed in colors. 
Price, each, 5U cents, 


> Mr. Pg ‘i Sattus. A story 
oth 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, postage 
Sree, on receipt of price. 
Cataicgue. 


MORRILL, HIGGINS & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
109 and 111 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Send for new 





HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 PICCADILLY, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


Lonpon W. 


HAVE NOW READY: 
Cynthia Wakeham’s Money. A 


Romance. By ANNA KaTHARINE GREEN, author 
of ‘The Leavenworth Case,’ *‘ Hand and Ring,’ 
etc..etc. With frontispiece. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


This new story is one of the best that Miss Green 
has written. 


Primitive Man in Ohio. By War- 
REN K. Mooreweap, Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
8vo. Fully illustrated. $3.00. 


This book, which is a companion work to Nadail- 
lac’s ‘Prehistoric America,’ is the result of the ob- 
servatious of the author and his collaborators in 
Ohio during a number of years; their deductions 
are made from the testimony of tne burial-places, 
village sites. and fortifications marking various 
epochs in primeval man’s existence. It is a com- 
prehensive statement of their discoveries related 
without ornamentations. 


Paganism in Christianity. By 
ABRAM Hersert Lewis, D.D., author of ‘ Bibli- 
cal Teachings Coucernoing the Sabbath and Sun- 
day,’ etc., etc. 12mo, gilt top, $1.75. 


Temperament, Disease, and 
HEALTH. By Commander F. E. Cuapwicg, 
U.S. Navy. 12:mo, 73 cents. 


Modern Punctuation. By W. B 


Dickson. A Book for Stenographers. Type- 
writer Operators, and Business Men. With hints 
to letter-writers, one hundred suggestions to 
typewriter operators, list of common abbhrevia- 
tions with definitions, anda complete vocabu- 
Jary of business and technical terms, with 
spaces for writing in the shorthand equivalents. 
78 cents. 


*,* Notes on New Books, Vol. I, No. IL, now 
ready. 


N EXPERIE! NCED AMERICAN 
Corresponde it, many years coone-ted witha 
leadi g Loadou ua.ly a War COPcesp ide «, special 
OD VaPivus missivisii the Lev nu an. for the i.st 
eigh. yeas tationed in Itay wih re ideuce at 
Rome, wi-hes to f ruishaweek yie erof <, ww to 
» 00 words On polities, art, sucie.y, are }Pology, 
and trave, for a leadns American p per or syuadi- 
cute. Hei- perfectiy fam lar wita Frevch nd l.a- 
jian liiera u e .ud it laa and Orie ital politics. has 
resideu in Turkey and Gree. e. Terms, $20 er thou- 
sand words, W th moicrate expen-es if required to 
xO n-peciai mis ions«f shurt uu> t on, he retein- 
jog hisp siti non hs L-ndou journal, the service 
of which dve pot require ailof nis ime. Address 
X., Na‘ion offi e, Ne. York, to the editor of which 
paper X. re.e:s. Noengsagement on trial fo ess 
than six months wisive «ken Tne propo-ed corre- 
sponde ce wou.d be anonymous, in type-writing. 





IBRARIAN.—A POSITION IN A 
Library, or to ariange and catilog a private 
libiary, waited bya stu:ent 1th- Lib. ary School 
who nas had some eauianaiy : 
.R. V. H., the Nation, 
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The Week. 


House 


removes 


the 
the 
financial and 


THE adverse vote in the 
Stewart Free-Coinage B 
the 
business interests of the country, and takes 
il 


it does more 


on 
1 
a; 
from 


greatest menace 


of the 


the silver question out 
In 


politi 
campaign. our opinion 
It points the way toa repeal of the present 
Act of 


Sherman himself has d 


silver Jaw—the so-called Sherman 
Mr 


be fraught with dangers in 


1890, which 
to 
future so grave that he would be as glad 
to repeal it to 
vote for it. That measure is now the only 
menace to the financial stability of the 
country. It calls for an expenditure of 
about $4,000,000 per month for the pur 


clared 


as he was reluctant 


chase of silver bullion that is not wanted 
even as security for Government notes. 
This $4,000,000 per month takes the place 
of so much gold, for if it were not bought 
by the Government, it would form a part 
of the exportable produce of the country, 
like any other article which has a foreign 
market and which lessens our foreign 
indebtedness. The Democratic platform 
demands the unconditional repeal of this 
It does not substitute any other sil- 
The Republi- 
can party is not seriously in favor of the act, 
and would be glad to get rid of it if the 
Senators representing mining camps in the 


act. 
ver legislation in place of it. 


West were not so numerous and so vicious. 
The act was forced upon the party, very 
much against its will, during the struggle 
over the Force Bill two years ago 
the present political campaign is ended, 
there will be no reason why this so general 
ly dreaded and detested act should not be 
repealed—both parties joining in the work. 

It is stated that the Senate Committee 
on Finance does not intend to report, even 
any ol 
the tariff bills passed by the House and 
referred to it. Doubtless the smothering 
will be more convenient for 
certain Republican Senators. There is 
Mr. Allison, for example, who, on Septem 
ber 30, 1890, said: 


with an adverse recommendation, 


process 


‘If there 


is any faith to be placed int} 
iron and steel industry of our count: f the 
be anything in the promises, the prospects, the 


projects of these men, then it will turn out that 


when the Ist of July, 18v2, shall come, we sha 
be producing in our own country ‘in pl 
a very largeextent. Ifthe great iron and ste 


industry in the United States will not, now 
that they are to be protected it 
of tin, engage in that production, and e 
the people of the United States to ps 


1 the preducti 





; _o pay iar 
and undiminished prices to monopolies in other 
countries, then this tin dut lhes 

your statute books.”’ 

It must now be perfectly clear to the 
Senator that there was no faith to 


placed in the “promises” of two years 
ago, and that th 


» prices are not only 


diminished,” but 


greatly increas 


| 
; a 





After 


The Nation. 


the reiore we shall expect him isa 
ber of the Finar Committee, to do 
best to report to the Senate, and endeay 


to pass, the House bill embodving his ow 
promise to ‘‘sweep the tin duty from ) 
statute books 
Senator Washburn’s view of tl dues 
markets, as outlined in hi ry foy 
Anti-Option Bill on July 1 
and most resti Phe 
his theory is that the sy ‘ 
ing ‘‘pract v el t 
merce ol t ntrv th I 
law of supply and demand \ I 
from the Senators further remarks 1 
this state rf iilau is es } 
by the operations ol ore Pardridge 
noted Chicavo speculat wi Was 
reputed, a couple of months ago, t 
have cleared a million dollars through his 


persistent ‘‘ hammering 


The incident is worth recalling 


of wheat prices 
The gen 
tleman in question spent several weeks in 


offering contracts to deliver grain at a 
future date, and he did not insist upon 
getting the highest prices for his con 


tracts. His 
had a large 


theory was that the farmers 
supply on hand which they 
were about to bring to market, whereas the 
foreign buvers, having their storage houses 
already stocked up, were in no hurry to in 
It was his belief that 
the 


would tind few buvers, and that the 


crease their holdings 
market it 


pric 


when this grain arrived at 








by the natural law of supply and demand 
which, therefore, could not have been 
‘‘eliminated ” at this stage of the game 
would decline heavily When this de 
cline should take place, he proposed to 
buy wheat at the lower figures i fu 
his contracts. The event proved his £ 
ment to have been altogether corr Bu 
if it turned out that the farmers had 
no such amount of wheat ready f t I 
ket (thus decreasing tl supply r 
that the Englsh granaries had been 
unexpectedly emptied thus increas 
ing the demand), a child might guess 
what would have happened to the Chicago 
operator. This hardly looks as if the law 


of supply and demand had vanished alto- 
gether The whole truth of the matter is 
that Senator Washburn and _ his lies 
make their pression on careless or sim 

ple-n ly > only v ins gr tl 
¢ < sal f 

wi raf w gins c ne 
every al princi and s by 
ram] g ire deviltrv on the neck of 
the I \ tart r Why such 1 s 
should not ere love f change, trv 
their har at g speculation—M1 
Washburn savs thev have done nothing 
but s ree rs t is impossible to 
< A Q a (t _— f 
1 relig S | 






in e | re { hel + } is 
i i}? \ t im 
wel ture Xtis Ww ! AiLv S t 
‘ i i Wat 
e Sena \ ed i \ t it 
propria I Wor rau \ 
‘ ‘ n i % 
ead _ \ “ . } t 
\ 1 1 ‘ 
‘ | \ 
in wl ~ 
T\ 
t Ne i . 
{ 4 
‘ Fair | 3 \ 
wl Wer t i 
restaur ‘ \ 
Veep alive wi i of 
1OTS Ul n i t\ i pri . es 
being officially } shed Wi urd 
of evnical px hticians pander ? t & Det 
ter elements of s ty but f anv Ne i 
‘tor thinks to strengthen himself political 
lv by such open thrusting of thet ue 
into the cheek wl POXCBng as severe 
moralist, he must bx ntit in ex 
traordinary nu er of hypocrit ng 
his constitueney. The Senate had the grace 
next dav tor sider its action in regard 
to li r. alt! gh it insisted um the 
Quav code of moralitv by which the Ex 
positi must be closed on Sunday The 
excuse given for this absurd action wasthat 
alot of petitions for Sunday closir had 
been received But the theory of the 
framers of the G ernment was that the 
Senate was to be the brancl € Con 
tress wl w i not be driven into 
v bv ] ir clamor; tl ts men 
bers WwW i ' lependent enough to 
st j for wl was right even if the 
rit f the people for the moment 
ippeared to be on the other side. Of late 
vears this theory has pretty much broken 
Low ind it is to the House, rather than 
t Senate, that we now look for con- 
servative action 
The m« 


st salient argument advan ‘ed 


on either side during the discussion of the 


Sunday-closing question was this passage 
fro the spee h by Senator Palmer of 
] y < 
7 lersta that the saloon-keepers in 
(hicago are in ta t < t! stitution 
t sabbatl V i can understand why it 
. es bhe multitude that will gu to 
Chicag it that time, instead of goine into the 
Fair and witne the Exhibit on, being there 
i , strane sill go about the saloons and 
places that rton Sunday I understand 
that there is a perfect agreement on that point, 
f i that t vhiskey-sellers are in favor of 
the Fair on the Sabbath.” 
T} } { ’ : 1 : 
The mbins of the Sabbatarians and 
the saloon- keepers in favor of Sunday clos 
x of the Fair is one of the most remark 
ile spectacles witnessed in this country 
fora lor time It ought to open the 
eye Ol Savlyie of the ood peopl vi ho 
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signed the petitions that went to Congress. 
Sunday opening has been urged for the 
reason, among others, that it would give 
a great many workingmen and their fami- 
lies a chance to visit the Fair which they 
would not otherwise get. As nobody was 
especially interested to discover the atti- 
tude of this class of people toward the 
subject, few statistics have been collect- 
ed. One canvass, however, has _ been 
made. The International Iron-Mould- 
ers’ Union, whose headquarters are in 
Cincinnati, have taken a vote of the local 
unions upon the Sunday-opening question, 
and the result is three to one in favor, the 
vote standing 13,695 for and 4,585 against, 
This is doubtless a pretty fair test of the 
feeling among all intelligent workingmen. 





The scandal of a President's seeking and 
securing a renomination by promises of 
Federal offices has been again illustrated 
in the case of the Charleston (S. C.) Post- 
office. Mr. Harrison recently sent to the 
Senate the nomination of William D. 
Crum, a negro, as Postmaster, but has 
been forced to withdraw it in order to pre- 
vent its rejection. Of course, the whites 
of Charleston objected to Crum on the 
ground of his color, as they would do 
in the case of any negro, but they won 
their fight against him solely by reason of 
Crum’s course in the Minneapolis Conven- 
tion. He went there as a Harrison dele 
gate, but scandalously ratted to Blaine, 
and finally voted for Harrison, in pursu- 
ance, as the anti-Harrison men claim, of a 
bargain, which was reduced to writing, 
by which he was to have the postmaster- 
ship in exchange for his vote. Crum 
cut so bad a_ figure’ before the 
Senate Committee on Post-offices when 
questioned regarding the matter that the 
anti-Harrison Republicans were contident 
they could defeat the nomination in the 
Senate, and the President withdrew it 
rather than suffer this humiliation. The 
whole difficulty, it will be seen, arose 
from the fact that Mr. Harrison used the 
Federal patronage in Crum’s case, as in so 
many others, to extort a renomination. 





After much travail the Republican Na- 
tional Committee has found a Chairman 
in Montana, after eighteen other men had 
been passed in review. His name is Carter. 
Some people say he is a silver-man, others 
say he is not. But this is really of no im- 
portance, since he is not selected for his 
views on the money question. The Commit- 
tee wanted somebody who could and would 
pull. Plenty of men were in sight who 
could pull if they would, some who would 
if they could; but nobody was discovered, 
after four or five weeks of anxious search, 
who was both willing and able, except 
Clarkson and Carter. The former was 
ruled out by the President as too much of 
a Blaine man. The latter has apparently 
been selected by the President, or at all 
events is satisfactory to him. Mr. Carter's 
concern over questions of finance will re- 
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late solely to the size of checks made paya- 
ble to his Committee and the ways of plac- 
ing them where they will do the most good, 
not to the abstruse matters of coinage and 
ratios and premium on gold. Yet he 
should be warned that it is a mistake for 
him to suppose that he can gratify curi- 
osity as to his real views on free coinage 
by saying, as he did to a reporter on Sun- 
day, ‘‘Iama Republican, and that is all 
I wish to say on that subject.” The Tri- 
bune was at pains to point out, in its inter- 
pretation of the silver plank on June 17, 
that free-coinage men could stand on it 
with perfect ease. 





The helplessness of the Governor of 
Idaho in the presence of the rioting miners 
comes as a new illustration of the political 
recklessness of the Republican party in 
admitting such States to the Union. The 
Governor, in his appeal to the President for 
help, declared that the entire available 
force of the Idaho National Guard num- 
bered but 196 men, and as the rioters mus- 
tered several hundred, he naturally shrank 
from exposing the whole military force of a 
sovereign State to annihilation. The min- 
ing-camp Senators have debauched the Sen- 
ate and madeit a far more dangerous body 
than the House of Representatives. Ifnow 
these new States are not going to be able 
to protect life and property in a case of 
domestic disturbance, they will be as much 
of a burden on the central Government 
as if they had remained Territories. But 
so long as the Republicans have gained 
eight or nine votes in the Senate, with 
which t6 save the protective system and 
imperil our financial stability, we sup- 
pose nobody has a right to complain. 





As was to be expected, the demagogues 
of both parties are trying to win popu- 
larity by devising laws against the 
‘* Pinkerton men.” One Congressman has 
already introduced a bill making it unlaw- 
ful for any transportation company doing 
an inter-State business to transport any 
body of armed men except those engaged 
in the military service of the United States, 
or of a State or Territorial govern- 
ment. The Senate has before it a _ re- 
solution directing an inquiry ‘‘ whether 
any private corporation, company, or 
organization in the State of Pennsylvania, 
or other States, has attempted to employ 
force against any of the people of the 
said State, or of the United States, in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United 
States.” Curiously enough, this resolution 
exactly covers the case of the rioters at 
Homestead. They are confessedly mem- 
bers of an organization in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and openly avow 
that they have employed force against 
some of the people of that State 
and of the United States, and that they 
will do it again. As those against whom 
they employed force were using no force 
and breaking no law, it is evident that the 
members of the Amalgamated Association 





were employing force in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 





On the other hand, it is very doubtful if 
the Pinkerton men sent to Homestead 
constitute a body of armed men in such a 
sense as would make it possible to prohibit 
their movements without violating the 
Constitution. The question would be 
whether they were united in carrying 
arms for any unlawful purpose or with 
any hostility to any established gov- 
ernment. It would be impossible to 
show this, for the very object of their ex- 
istence is to support the laws against the 
attacks of riotous mobs. It will be a very 
serious matter to enact a general law pro- 
hibiting the carrying of arms by a body of 
men, in the face of the express provision of 
the Constitution that the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. To devise a statute that could 
not be evaded would be no easy matter, 
as the Pinkerton men need not enter any 
State as a body, or carrying their arms; 
but it is not well to attempt legislation of 
this kind, even if it is known that it will 
not be effective, without the very gravest 
consideration. There is a good deal more 
involved in it than the issue between the 
Carnegie Company and its men. 





Last year’s grain harvest was so un- 
equally distributed over the world that it 
exercised a very singular influence on 
the finances of the ensuing season. Not 
the least important of its results was the 
swelling of our own grain exports to Eu- 
rope to an unprecedented figure, the defi- 
ciency in Europe’s harvest being necessa- 
rily made good from this country’s enor- 
mous surplus. Our exports of bread- 
stuffs during the eleven months end- 
ing May 31 showed an increase of no 
less than $168, 000,000 over the same period 
in 1891. Unfortunately, our farmers and 
financiers have to testify that this 
gain was not an unmixed blessing. Eu- 
rope’s industrial depression, arising large- 
ly from its ruined harvest, had immediate 
reflection in our own markets. Probably 
the best thing that could happen for the 
general welfare would be a bountiful har- 
vest abroad this year, which would give 
to Europe a chance for commercial re- 
vival. Apparently this wish is to be grati- 
fied. The protracted rains of 1891 have 
not visited Europe’s wheat fields this year, 
and except for Russia, where the recu- 
perative powers of agriculture were para- 
lyzed by the disasters of a year ago, a plen- 
tiful harvest is indicated. At the same time 
the forecast of our own Agricultural Bu- 
reau for July, which is usually accepted as 
accurate, shows that the grain harvest of 
the United States, though more bountiful 
than the average, will fall something like 
500,000,000 bushels short of last year’s. 
Altogether, this is a cause for congratula- 
tion. A repetition of last year’s 612,000, - 
000-bushel wheat harvest and 2,000,000, - 
000-bushel corn yield would menace the 
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farmers with low prices and a congestion 
of product such as overwhelmed the cot 
ton trade in 1891. 
even for profitable grain prices, upon in- 


How much we depend, 


dustrial prosperity abroad, the closing sea- 
son has forcibly taught us. 


An interesting and important question, 
which has occasioned a good deal of con- 
flict between the decisions of the courts of 
the different States, has just 
upon by the Supreme Court of New York. 
A person indicted for grand larceny un 
der the this State 
ed in Wisconsin upon requisition of the 
Governor of New York brought 
to this State trial, was 
for robbery instead of grand 
the indictment upon which the 
sition was issued having been quashed. 
On the 
upon the ground that, according toa re 


been passed 


laws of was arrest 
and 
but tried 


larceny, 


for 
requ i- 


conviction, prisoner appealed, 
cognized principle of international law, he 
could not be tried for any offence other 
than that alleged in the requisition. The 
court, however, held that the relations 
between the States of this 
der the Constitution were different 
those of two entirely independent 
ereignties. The of 
charged with a crime by the authori- 
ties of one country is either an act of 
comity on the part of the country making 
the surrender, or the carrying out of a 
treaty obligation. 
the past have been as a 
in it 
order to prevent the persecution of politi 
cal offenders, to have it understood that 
when a fugitive was surrendered as an act 
of comity he should be tried for no other 
offence than that the 
which his surrender was claimed, and this 


Union un 
from 
SOV 
surrender 


a person 


As the governments of 
rule despotic 


character, became necessary, in 


upon ground of 


rule has been extended to the construction 
of extradition treaties. 
of the Supreme Court 
extradition the 
Union is not governed by these rules. 


But, in the view 
of New York, 

States of the 
It 


is prescribed by the supreme law of the 


between 


land, and is therefore not an act of comi 
ty, nor is the Constitution to be construed 
asa treaty. Treaties enumerate certain 
specific crimes, which are few in number, 
while the Constitution directs 
tion between the of 
charged with any crime, and it makes 
no difference that the offence charged is 
not a crime in the State from which 
the surrender is demanded, provided it 
is a crime the State making the de 
mand. There was a time when there were 
laws in the Southern 
protect the 

infraction 
irded as a 
act, and in those days there may have 





extradi 


States persons | 


in 
States, designed 


to of slave rv, 


vuld 


institution 
of 


elsewhere 


the which have 


been 


wi 


regi 


been some reason for restricting the right 
But 
those days with their evils have passed 
away, and it is now 


of extradition as narrowly as possible 
hoped | 
required for 

the enforcement of penal legislation may | 


rather to be 


that a decision so obviously 
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not be disturbed, although there is con 
siderable authority, including, we believe, 

| that of Judge Cooley, against it 
Immigration more than holds its own 


this year, the arrivals during June having 
been 


738,120, against 68,317 in the same 
month last year, and 353,961 for the first 
half of 1892, as against 325,307 for the 


first half of 1891. There has been a falling 
of the 
of the United Kingdom, the whole num 


in arrivals from every country 


ber of Irish immigrants during the first 
six months of the present year being 
only 34,554. Germany has sent a few 
thousand more this year than in the 


same period of last year, and the Scan 


dinavians have also been somewhat more 


numerous, but most of the increase in 
the grand total is due to the less de 
sirable races, the Polish contingent hay 


ing grown from 16,422 to 18,297, the Aus 
to 20,127 
from 26,467 to 87,549 On the other 
ebb the 
Italy, the arrivals from January 1 to June 
42.090, against 
of 1891, and 


the twelve months ending with June this 


trian from 17,543 , and the Rus 


sian 


hand, there is an in tide from 


30, 19 627 


1892, being only 


in the same months durir 


vear but 60,944, against 75,148 during the 
twelve months ending with June, 
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A bulletin just issued by the Canadian 
census authorities shows that the propor 
tion of foreigners to the total population 
is almost the same 


in Canada asit is in 

the United States, but that while dur 

ing the last decade the foreign-born 

inhabitants in the States have, relatively 

to the aggregate population, increased, 

in the Dominion the reverse has been 

the case. In 1881, 14.20 per cent. of the 
Canadian population were foreign born, 
| and in 1891 but 13.50 per cent., a decrease 
during the decade of .70 per cent. ; while 
in this country, on the other hand, the 


proportion of foreigners to the total pepu 
lation has risen from 13.32 per cent. in 1808 
to 14.77 per cent. in 1890, an increase of 1.45 
percent. There are now only 80,480 natives 
of the United States in the 


increase of but 2,730 since 1881 


Dominion, an 

Allthe older 
provinces except Nova Scotia have fewer 
resident natives of the United States than 
In an address made 
not many years before his death, the Earl of 
Beaconstield told his hearers that 


they had ten yearsago 


immi- 


| grants were pouring into Manitoba from 
| the north 


iwestern States of the American 
It isan amusing commentary upon 
this statement to find that in Manitoba to 
day there are only 3,063 natives of this 


country, and that they constitute but 2 per 


nt. of the total population of the Pro- 
Vince 
The rate of natural increase is doubtless 


greater among the French than among the 
English-speaking portions of the Canadian 
popu On the other the 
French element, while furnishing proba- 


’ 
iation 


hand, 
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bly more than its proportionate share of 
pro} 


t) 


emigrants to the States, receives httle 


In 


but Woe matives of 


or no reinforcement from immigration 
stl the re 


France 


were 


resident in Canada, as against no 


gland, Scot 


It 


the pro 


itives of En 
the 


less than 555,648 n 
land nited States 


that 


Ireland, and 


is not, therefore, surprising 


portion of the French-speaking to the to 
t 


al population ! shghtlv decreased i 


the 


n 


aus 


Dominion, 


as a whole, falling from 
ou. 1 per cent. In ISSL to 29.4 per cent. in 
IS9t, and that this decrease has taken 


place in every Province except New Bruns 


wick, Prince Edward's Island, and Que 
bec It has been relatively the createst in 
the new and rapidly growing western 
provinces. In British ¢ imbia and Ma 
nitoba, while the English speaking popu 


has Ned during the 


the French speaku vt 


lation more 


decade ms remained 
almost stationary, a: 
absolute decrease of that element in 
the N 


French Canadians 


rio and rthwest Provinces 


are mov southward 


ing 


and to a less extent eastward, and hardly 
i 


at all westwar 


The result of the few 





tions in England can be predicted with so 


as to it saie to 


lack 


»next Parhan 


much certainty make say 


that the Government will forty two 


votes of a majority in tl ent 


and the Ministers therefore 
Th 


follows: Unioni 


must retire 


members will probably stand as 
st 314 


n the I 


and Opposition 


but in Great Brita nionists are ina 
| majority, having 292 votes to 275 opposed 


It is therefore cx 


ntended by the Unionists 
Ireland has been 
should « 


d 


that home rule for 
jected thy 


the Irish vote | 


re 
it, 


that 
Treland, 


bv who -onfer 


wing disrecarde as 


f an interested and 


party, 


moreover, being over-represented in pro 


portion to her population. As tothe popu 


lar vote, it amounts to about 2,000,000 


for the Un and 
But if the 
rule would not have a majority in its favor. 
to the fact that 
not contested, their 


lonists 


2 900 000 opposed, 
Irish vote were excluded, home 
Moreover, 


owing many 


Unionist seats were 
vote does not represent their full strength. 
this 


home rule is to be settled by Parliament, 


However may be, the question of 


no matter how constituted, and an Irish 
member's vote will count for as much in 
But 
| these calculations indicate the policy which 


making law as that of an Englishman 


| will probably be followed by the Unionists, 


namely, a resort to obstruction and dila- 
tory proceedings, upon the plea that Parlia- 


ment is not really representative, hoping 
that the incongruous elements of the Op- 
position may fall out or prove unmanage- 
able, and so make another appeal to the 


country necessary. Under these circum- 


stances everything depends upon the con- 
| duct of the Irish members, who hold the 
| balance of power; and this being so, the 
unexpected is as likely to occur as any- 
thing that can be predicted before the 
meeting of Parliament. 
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THE PULPIT ON THE HOMESTEAD 
RIOTS. 
IT was inevitable that there should be 
a great rush of sermons on the Home- 
stead riots on Sunday week. As many 
as a score were more or less fully re- 
ported in the newspapers as delivered 
in this city and Boston, in Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, and _ other ci- 
ties. Doubtless hundreds were preached 
throughout the country. It is, in fact, 
an increasing tendency with clergymen 
to preach on ‘‘ topics of the times.” This, 
perhaps, results in part from their deepen- 
ing sense of the rivalry with Sunday news- 
papers into which they are more and 
more brought. However that may be, it 
was certain in advance that the labor 
troubles at the Carnegie works, which 
had been so general a theme of conversa- 
tion during the week before, would fur- 
nish a text for many sermons on Sunday. 

As a preparation for their pulpit labors 
on that day, it is greatly to be wished 
that the preachers whose discourses we 
have seen had read and laid to heart an 
article in the International Journal of 
Ethics for July, entitled, ‘‘ What should 
be the Attitude of the Pulpit to the Labor 
Problem?” Its author is a clergyman, 
Mr. W. L. Sheldon, and what he has to 
say is for the most part marked by 
extraordinary sobriety of judgment. In 
general, he urges the need of greater 
modesty on the part of clergymen in 
their deliverances on the various phases of 
the labor question. He admits that there 
is a great temptation to ‘‘speak with 
authority,” and ‘‘ with the same kind of 
an emphasis on practical affairs as in the 
sphere of pure religion.” But he maintains 
that, if it is the fact, as he believes it is, 
that ministers are in danger of speaking 
from the pulpit as though they possessed 
‘‘a superior judgment or insight,” when 
in reality they are ‘‘speaking on matters 
they know nothing about,” it is better to 
attempt an humbler role, lest even the peo- 
ple who now ‘“‘listen to us with awe” will 
find out that the assumption of ‘“ wider 
knowledge ” is baseless. 

Mr. Sheldon would have the clergy stand 
on ‘‘a much more commonplace level.” 
He would have them admit that they are 
but men, like other mortals, ‘‘ waiting for 
guidance.” He advises them, first of all, 
to make a more thorough study of the re- 
lations of labor and capital; to get the point 
of view of Socialists and Anarchists, as 
well as the standard writers; above all, to 
come into personal touch with both em- 
ployers and wage-earners. This done, he 
thinks ‘‘the supreme work for the pulpit 
on the labor problem should be to explain 
and point out the symptoms, rather than 
to suggest the remedy or cure.” An atti- 
tude of conciliation and sympathy is the 
proper one for the clergyman, and is as far 
as the average minister is qualified to go. 
If he sets himself to declaring what is 
just and what is unjust in social relations 
and in labor difficulties, he will not only 
fail to accomplish anything, but will soon 
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find that he ‘‘has lost his influence for 
ever.” : 

No such lowly and sensible conception 
of their true function controlled the 
tongues of most of those clergymen whose 
prompt sermons on the Homestead dis- 
turbances have been reported in the 
press. Inthe majority of cases they spoke 
as judges and dividers over their fellows, 
though it is little to say that their utter- 
ances were ill-considered, their awarding 
of blame or praise most crude or danger- 
ous, and their proposed remedies vague 
and inconsequential. Some of them went 
great lengths in justifying the riotous 
strikers. Said the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss of 
Boston: 

‘* Homestead has spoken to the country. It 
has thrilled the ranks of labor with new life, 
new courage, new manliness. Workmen have 
met and defeated the desperado hirelings of 
capital, and for their victory we need to thank 
God.’’ 

Dr. Louis A. Banks of the same city 
‘* pulled Carnegie over the coals with a 
vengeance.” The Rev. Alfred Henry, ‘a 
prominent west-side pastor ” of Chicago, 
‘* defended and upheld the locked-out mill- 
men, and claimed that all men situated as 
they were would have done what they 
did.” The Rev. C. H. Woolston of Phila- 
delphia said: 

‘*There has grown up a body of men in this 
country who believe that the mills, the facto- 
ries, the mines are the auction-blocks of old, 
by which they oppress their workmen as they 
did in the slavery days. One of these said re- 
cently that he did not believe in raising the 
wages of his men because it would give them 
more idle time. He has not learned that slav- 
ery is over. Let the guns that flashed at 
Homestead proclaim that in this country slav- 
ery is over for white and b!ack.’’ 

As to the causes of the difficulty, there 
appears to have been a great diversity of 
opinion. The Rev. George P. Wilson of 
Philadelphia thought that ‘‘ commercial- 
ism” was at the bottom of it, resulting in 
‘‘the alienation of classes,” so that ‘‘the 
poor come to hate the Christ of the capi- 
talists, whom they hate.” Dr. H. C. Mc- 
Cook of the same city said that the outrages 
“were the product of our American lawless- 
ness.” The Rev. H. Z. Duhring, also of Phi- 
ladelphia, declared that ‘‘ organized capi- 
tal, as represented by the great Carnegie 
Company, must be held responsible for 
precipitating the whole trouble.” But it 
was reserved for the Rev. Duncan Mac- 
Gregor, likewise of Philadelphia, to un- 
cover the fons et origo of all, which he did 
in the following lucid way: 

‘*T will tell the cause. Let it stand out clear- 
ly before the whole world. I answer, the 
cause is social in its nature. I answer, the 
dash of bullets and blood, of brooms and 
brushes, of wrathful women and woful sounds 
of curse and carnage and contagion at Home- 
stead, was the dashing surge of a great sub- 
terranean sea—a sea wide as the civil world, a 
sea that chafes under all civil governments.’’ 

When we come to the question of reme- 
dies, we find equal diversity in the way 
of practical suggestions, and great vague- 
ness in the religious cures brought for- 
ward. Dr. William Boyd of Newark 
thought that ‘‘the only solution” was 





for capital and labor ‘‘to realize that 





their relations are not antagonistic but 
reciprocal, and apply the golden rule.” 
Mr. Woolston of Philadelphia was of 
the opinion that ‘‘the solution of all 
the workingmen’s difficulties is in the 
ballot.” The rhetorical Mr. MacGregor, 
already quoted, saw hope in the advice: 
‘Let the iron king and the puddler stand 
side by side as brothers.” Mr. Wilson 
said: ‘‘The Gospel of Christ furnishes a 
sufficient and the only antidote”; but if 
he stated what it was, the reporter did not 
catch it. But for the completest and most. 
hopeless statement of the religious remedy 
we do not need to go beyond what was 
said in Homestead itself by the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson: 


‘* When the world shall turn from seeking; 
its own selfish ends, all immoral efforts of selt- 
aggrandizement will be things of the past. 
We shall then indeed have ‘triumphant democ- 
racy.’ When Carnegie is not king, but whem 
Christ is the acknowledged Lord of Hosts [sen- 
sation], then the lion of capital shall lie down 
with the lamb of labor, and there will be no, 
Pinkertons to destroy or harm.”’ 

It would probably be unfair to judge the: 
pulpit as a whole by such melancholy in- 
stances. We gratefully record the fact 
that many clergymen were silent on the 
riots, and thereby did a great deal to raise: 
the reputation of their profession for in- 
telligence. But the extracts we have cited 
are enough to show that the partial know- 
ledge and the uncertainty which clergymen 
display in private conversation about labor 
troubles, do not pass into certainty and. 
authority as soon as they mount the pul- 
pit stairs. There can be no doubt that, as 
intermediaries between employers and 
workingmen, ministers are in a position to 
do a work within the power of no other 
class; as social theorists they are so plainly 
without inspired wisdom that we think it 
would be far better for them to take Mr. 
Sheldon’s advice and not speak as if they, 
had it. 


WARRING PROTECTIONISTS AT HOME- 
STEAD. 
THE Homestead episode has given rise to 
some moralizing on the part of the protec- 
tionist press which is sound enough, as 
far as it goes, but which rests upon princi- 
ples of much wider application than these 
journals recognize. They counsel the ri- 
otous workmen that they have no 
right to exercise any compulsion in ob- 
taining from their employers such remu- 
neration for their labor as they desire, or 
in preventing other workmen from tak- 
ing their places. They have a right 
to obtain as high wages as possible in a 
free competitive market, and to enter into 
combination with one another for this 
purpose; but this right, if it exists at all, 
is necessarily common to all men, and its 
recognition implies the condemuation of 
practices inconsistent with it. Trade 
unions are, therefore, laudable institutions 
in so far as they assist their members in 
obtaining the fair market value of their 
labor, but they become mischievous 


when they are employed in depriving capi- 
talists of the use of their property, or 
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in depriving workmen who are outside of 
the unions of their inalienable right to 
support themselves by laboring for who 
And 
right is also expedient, for the interests of 


ever wishes to hire them. what is 
workingmen are bound up with those of 
the community, and that community will 
be most prosperous in which capitalists 
are most encouraged to invest their money 
by the knowledge that they will be pro 
tected in the free use of it, and in which 
laborers are sure of obtaining employment 
without encountering any other hindrances 
than such as are involved in the natural 
adaptation of the supply of labor to the 
demand. 

These principles, it is unnecessary to re- 
mind our readers, we have steadfastly en 
deavored to maintain, even at times when 
there seemed to be a pretty general dispo 
sition to ignore them. They need to be 
laid down, over and over again, line upon 
line and precept upon precept, for they 
are by no means intuitively apprehended 
by mankind, but have been evolved by a 
very long and painful experience of the 
evils of oppression, and every generation 
has to be educated up to them. In fact, 
their apprehension constitutes political 
education, and a community where they 
were universally accepted would find little 
practical difficulty in acting upon them. 
Simple as they are, they are but special 
vases under a more general principle—the 
principle that every human being is entitled 
to pursue happiness in his own way, sub 
ject only to such limitations as experience 
has shown to be indispensable to the main 
tenance of this right for all. This is the 
spirit which breathes in our Declaration of 
Independence, this is the principle which 
is formulated and applied in our Bills of 
Rights and in our Constitutions. It is the 
recognition of this principle that has given 
the institutions of our country their won 
derful stability, and it is only by disregard- 
ing this principle that these institutions 
can be overthrown. 

But with what consistency can protec- 
tionists preach such doctrines as this to 
the members of the trade unions? Why 
do they behold the mote that is in the 
laborer’s eye and consider not the beam in 
their own? It is of the essence of the 
theory of protection that the free ex 
change of the products of labor should be 
restricted in order that 
procured the restrictions may dispose of 
their products at enhanced prices. To 
accomplish this end, they resort to the 
very means which they condemn when 
resorted to by laborers, viz., 


those who have 


compulsion 
They endeavor to deprive those who would 
employ their capital in certain directions 
of the opportunity to use it as they choose, 
just as the Homestead laborers endeavor to 
regulate their employers’ use of their own 
property. They endeavor to prevent la 
borers from selling their labor in a free 
market for the best price that it wil! bring 
just as the trade-unionists endeavor to 
prevent non-union laborers from working 
at trades which the 


wish t 
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natural right 


a man should exchange the wea 


monopolize. For it is a 

that Ith 
that he has produced for other wealth 
that better satisfies his wants, whether 
that other wealth be produced in this 
country or elsewhere It is also a natura 
right that a laborer should expend | 
strength in producing goods for exchange 
without having his remuneration lessened 
by tolls levied upon the materials that he 
employs and 


upon the goods that are 


exchanged for his products If it is 
justifiable for an American manufacturer 
to compel the farmer who 
wheat in Liverpool to pay a tax upon the 


clothing or the tools that he receives in 


exchange, or else to pay a higher price for } 


the protected articles, it is justitiable for 
the Homestead workmen to compel their 
employers to pay them higher wages, or 
else allow their works to lie idle. If it is 


right for American manufacturers to 
their 
wares through the means of a protective 
tariff, it 
laborers to force the manufacturers to buy 


force fellow-citizens to buy their 


cannot be wrong for American 


their services by excluding fellow laborers 


from the competition. 


It may be urged that what the manu 


facturers do is done in conformity to the 


law of the land, while the aim of the la 


borers is illegal. But the objection is ir 


relevant, for the admonitions addressed to 


the Homestead workmen have not been 


based upon legal grounds, but upon the 
principles of justice and expediency which 
we have stated above. All that we con 
tend is, that these principles cannot be in 
voked by protectionists in condemnation 
of the course of the Homestead workmen 
without condemning themselves And it 
must be added that in procuring the san 

tion of the law for the compulsory payments 
which they have exacted from the country 


the protected manufacturers are believed 


, } 
by neariy Wt not quite a majority of its in- | 


habitants not only to have abused the 
powers of government, but also 
put themselves in position to do so by the 
expenditure of money. It is not from de 

cause of good government 


votion to the 
that the Senate has come to be filled with 
men of great wealth representing the pro 
tected 
not now be living 
tariff had not Mr 


from these interests the $400,000 which he 


interests, and we should perhaps 
Mc Kinley 


Wanamaker obtained 


under the 


put in Mr. Quay’ hands a few days b 
fore the last Presidential election 
There 


which 


remains but one argument to 


They 


them sincere 


protectionists can resort 


say, and doubtless many of 
ly believe, that the increased profits which 
they obtain by taxing their fellow-citizens 
are expended so as to promote the general 
The conclusive reply to this is, 
that the same would be true of the in 
creased wages which trade-unions may se- 
cure by compelling their employers to pay 
10n-union labor 


ers are willing to work for 


them higher wages than 
Every con- 
sideration which is appealed to by manu 
facturers can be appealed to with equal force 





|} ed manufacturers 


sells his | 









would only bk 


by their employees It 


necessary for these employees to secure 
legislation compelling emplovers to hire 
only union laborers, in order to put them 
upon exactly the same footing as protect 
If law makes right 
they would then occupy a position equally 
defensible morally Such legislation has 
been adopted by the London County Coun 
lay in 


cil, so far as its power, and recently 


came near passing the national assembly 
|of France. It is most earnestly to bk 
desired by those who have the future 
welfare of this country at heart that 
}such a policy as this may never be 
adopted here But if we are to esx bp 


it, with all the corruption and oppression 


| and ruin that will attend it, the policy of 
protection to favored manufacturers must 
be detinitely re pudiat d, for the two 1» li 
| cies are identical in principle The public 
conscience has been so long debauched by 
| protectionist eXcesses that it is not asilv 
rroused; but it would be an evil omen 
| 


were the riot and blo 


not to awaken thoughtful men to the dan 





gers of tolerating longer the perversion of 


| the Government, which ts maintained by 


THe Treasury bulletin, showing the 


} amount and distribution of the country’s 


money supply at the opening of the cur 


rent month, gives data for an interesting 


| chapter of financial 


be made with the statement 


history. Comparison 
will naturally 
f the same date in 1891; for the interven 
ing period is the Government's tiscal vear, 
i itis the events of that period with 


’ 
which the Treasury « 


i flicers must present 
ly deal in making account of their steward 
ship 

What will first attract attention in the 


comparison of results is the remarkable 
expansion in the circulating medium. Ex 
cluding the funds held in the Treasury, 
the money in use in the United States has 
| increased during the year no less than 
$105,632, 631 This increase has been pa 
inancial 


ralleled but three times in our 


history, and on each of these occasions 


the increase was directly traceable 
1e great civil convulsion of the six 
| ties. In the fiscal year 1863, the currency 
expansion of nearly $261,000,000 was due 
wholly to the new issues of State bank 
notes and of Government legal tenders, 
the bill authorizing which was enacted 


immediately before the fiscal year began. 


In the other two years referred to, 1880 
and 1881, the resumption of specie pay 
conversion and 
heavy redemption of the old war loans, 
turned enormous amounts of gold out of 


ments, followed by the 


the Treasury and into general circulation. 
No convulsion, civil or other, preceded 

the latest 

pansion. 


movement for currency ex 
It was the result of an experi 
ment made under no pressure of necessi 


ty, and solely in deference to an extrava 
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gant financial theory. It has been already 
observed that the increase of 1863 con- 
sisted of greenbacks, and that of 1880 and 
1881 of gold. Of last year’s increase in the 
circulating medium, over $57,000,000 was in 
Treasury notes based upon purchased sil- 
ver bullion, $19, 500,000 in silver certificates, 
$4,000,000 in fractional silver coin (which 
this Administration has used with unprece- 
dented eagerness to pay its bills), and the 
rest—thanks to the accident of a rich har- 
vest and large imports of specie during the 
winter—in gold. How much of a figure 
the gold will cut in next year’s returns, if 
Secretary Foster is driven to the last resort 
of selling bonds in order to keep good his 
specie reserve, may readily be imagined. 

There is nothing novel in the general 
facts thus pointed out. To the silver-coin- 
age fanatic they are undoubtedly gratify- 
ing in themselves; for certainly we have 
here the ‘‘increase in money ”—particu- 
larly silver money—of which there has 
been so much eager talk. The country’s 
money circulation per capita, which for a 
decade had averaged $22.50, the supply 
keeping remarkably even pace with the in- 
crease in population, rose abruptly in 1891 
to $23.41, and in 1892 to $24.47, and here, 
no doubt, the free-coinage agitator will 
find food for especially agreeable reflec- 
tions. We cordially recommend his use of 
these statistics in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts and d4mong the cotton-growers of 
the South. An application of his favorite 
theory to these very figures, whereby he 
might demonstrate that each of his hear- 
ers is by virtue of statistics 9 per cent. 
richer than he was in 1889, would be a 
practical and altogether commendable 
means of bringing his opponents to 
book. The South, through its Representa- 
tives in Congress, has been and is still 
pleading persistently for currency expan- 
sion, with a vague notion that if there 
could only be ‘‘more money to go around,” 
the Southerner would be sure to capture 
a share of it. Well, here is the currency 
already expanded, and yet the petitioner is 
complaining that he has been losing money 
ever since 1890. If an increase of a hun- 
dred millions in the country’s circulation 
has been attended on his part by increas- 
ing poverty, what is he to expect from fur- 
ther expansion? 

When the farmer can rid himself of the 
pestiferous notion that he is bound to get 
his share in the new money, on a basis of 
numerical proportion, whether he hasany- 
thing to exchange for it or not, the ‘‘sil- 
ver problem ” will be near its solution. The 
cotton-grower’s stock of money steadily 
decreased while’ the Government’s stock 
of manufactured money was as steadily 
increasing; and the reason was perfectly 
plain. The cotton markets were over-sup- 
plied, and nobody needed the planter’s 
product badly enough to pay _ the 


planter’s price for it. If the money in cir- 
culation to-day were twenty-six hundred 
millions instead of sixteen hundred mil- 
lions, the situation would be exactly the 
same. The silver-miner sells his bullion to 





the broker, and the broker sells it to the 
Government, and the Government pays 
him in ‘‘expanded currency.” Somebody 
makes a handsome profit out of the ope- 
ration, but it is not the farmer, nor the 
merchant, nor the salaried employee, nor 
even theGovernment. The man who gets 
money which he would not otherwise have 
had, is the man for whose product the 
Government has created an artificial mar- 
ket. The place where the money finally 
reposes, at the present time, is most likely 
to be the great city banks, which already, 
in the dull business year, have more de- 
posits than they know what to do with. 

A much more profitable field of investiga- 
tion for the unfortunate cotton-planter 
would be the conditions which regulate his 
along with other trades. If he would but 
heed the signs of the times, he might discover 
that violent fluctuations in the circulat- 
ing medium, such as he and his represen- 
tatives have been forcing upon the coun- 
try, destroy confidence, paralyze indus- 
try, and bring down their first and heav- 
iest load of calamity upon the heads of 
the very people in whose name the experi- 
ment was demanded. 








COEDUCATION IN GERMAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES. 


THE question of the higher education of 
women in Germany seems about to enter 
upon a new stage. The Government, a 
few months ago, required each university 
to express its opinion upon the expediency 
of admitting women to lectures; and seve- 
ral, notably Gdéttingen, have declared 
themselves in favor of doing so. Prof. 
Herman Grimm has undertaken to speak 
for the University of Berlin, and he pub- 
lishes his conclusions in an article in the 
Berlin National-Zeitung, which is a model 
of dispassionate reasoning, and is sure to 
attract wide attention. 

He summarizes at the outset the prevail- 
ing objections to coeducation in general, 
which are nowhere urged more strongly 
than in Germany. In the first place, there 
is an impression that women are, from 
their very nature, incapable of acquiring 
the thorough knowledge which is expected 
of every boy as a matter of course. 

‘*T myself,’? says Prof. Grimm, ‘‘ shared 
this opinion without being able to account for 
it. Our yery women believe it to be true. In 
other countries people think differently. In 
England and America there exists a mass of 
biographical literature bearing on the careers 
of men and women. There coeducation of 
young men and women is considered as some- 
thing the expediency of which need not be de- 
monstrated.’’ 

The German girl, it is true, is much less 
self-reliant than her American and Eng- 
lish sister, but is not this very difference 
the result of different educational methods? 
A German girl is hardly ever educated 
with a view to her being obliged to sup- 
port herself, and yet not only to the women 
themselves and their relatives, but to the 
State, is it of vital interest to educate them 
so as to make them self-reliant and, 
if necessary, self-supporting. Practically, 





only two avenues are open to women 
desiring a higher education, namely, the 
practice of medicine and the profession of 
a teacher. The need of female physicians 
has been so clearly demonstrated as to 
open for them the doors of some Euro- 
pean universities. Can the State afford 
to do less for those who wish to become 
competent teachers ? 

The objections urged against the admis- 
sion of women to the lectures in the philo- 
sophical faculty are twofold. There is the 
still lingering fear that the young men 
may be affected unfavorably by the pre- 
sence of the women—a fear dispelled by 
the experience of the United States and 
England; and there is the belief that 
the supposed intellectual difference in 
the two sexes, or, at all events, the 
difference in their receptivity, would 
make it difficult for the teacher to 
adhere to one standard in addressing 
a mixed audience. Prof. Grimm seems 
disposed to accord full weight to the latter 
objection. A lecturer, in order to be in 
full rapport with his hearers, must address 
a homogeneous audience. Speaking for 
himself, Prof. Grimm says, he might per- 
haps object to the admission of women be- 
cause he found it difficult to depart from 
his established custom in addressing young 
men only; and if he admitted women at 
all he would tell them frankly in advance 
that their presence would be ignored. But 
while, apparently, an adherent of the 
theory which assigns to men and women 
different reasoning powers, he is very far 
from conceding that a woman’s intuitive 
perception can in any way be impaired by 
severe application to studies. 

‘*Such an assumption,’’ he says, ‘‘is not 
borne out by a single example. To restrain 
women on such grounds trom the study of 
literature and art, or to lower the 
standard of these studies, either in form 
or in substance, in the case of female 
students, is en.irely out of the question. If 
there is a public demand for female teachers 
of literature and the history of art, it wou'd 
be wrong not to offer aspirants for such posi- 
tions the most thorough public instruction, 
suitable alike to men and women. If I con- 
tinue to lecture in my o'd way and ignore my 
few fema’e listeners, it may well be hoped that 
my successor will be better fitted for his task. 


Surely, no such differences are recognized in 
the study of mathematics and physics.”’ 


Prof. Grimm is too great an admirer of 
the German universities, ‘‘perhaps the 
only corporate bodies whcse right of self- 
government seems incontestable,” and too 
jealous a guardian of the rights of the 
German student, to favor an enforced 
change to coeducation. It may be that 
the State will ultimately find it expedient 
to establish separate institutions for the 
instruction of women; but until that is 
done, it certainly seems judicious to ask 
the existing ones to open their doors, 
wherever possible, to well-qualified fe- 
male applicants. ‘‘To compel universi- 
ty professors,” he says, ‘‘to admit wo- 
men, seems inconceivable, but it would 
seem to be equally impossible to enforce 
ancient restrictions concerning the admis- 
sion of women, or to prevent professors 
from exercising their discretion in the 
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light of existing conditions.” He illus 


trates his own practice in this respect as 
follows: 


‘*Some time ago there called upon me an 
American lady, the daughter of German 
parents, who, as she said, had received leave of 
absence from her husband for the purpose of 
studying in Germany the history of art. She 
and her husband were amateur photographers, 
and she had thus imbibed an interest in 
the subject, and intended to deliver lectures 









on the history of art in the city where 
she resided and where much interest was 
taken in the subject. In fact, she had 
done so already, but \he felt, in spite of 


a fair acquaintance with the general litera- 
ture of the subject, that\her lectures were a 
more or less mechanical reprgduction of her own 
reading, and that it would* be necessary for 
her to study in Europe. She had visited Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, and wanted now to 
finish her studies in Germany. She was free 
to confess that wherever in this country she 
had so far applied for instruction, she had been 
unable to impress the instructors with the seri- 
ousness of her aims, and she therefore re- 
quested me earnestly to give her permission to 
attend my lectures. 

‘‘I was most favorably impressed with the 
evident truthfulness of this lady, who was ac- 
companied by her daughter, a charming girl 
of thirteen. Nevertheless, I could not grant 
her request, but linduced one of my colleagues, 
Prof. Frey, to give her once a week instruction 
in the literature of art history, which enabled 
her to}; rosecute her studies at home. Prof 
Frey was highly pleased with the diligence of 
his pupil, who at the end of the semester re- 
turned to America to utilize her newly ac 
quired knowledge in procuring a library de 
voted to art history for her native town. 

‘* About the same time there calied on me 
another American lady, a teacher, who also 
wished to attend my lectures, particularly 
those on German literature. She spoke as in- 
telligently and with as much knowledge of her 
subject as did the other lady, and | recom 
mended her also to a colleague of mine, who 
instructed her and was very well satisfied with 
her progress. A few days ago she again called 
on me, and once more asked for permission to 
attend my lectures. I granted the request, 
but I do not consider that I have established a 
binding precedent, and shall reserve the right 
of saying yes or no in each individual case.’’ 


Prof. Grimm forcibly contrasts the 
rather humiliating position which German 
women bent on intellectual pursuits oc- 
cupy in their country, with the greater 
freedom enjoyed by women of equal in 
telligence elsewhere. He says that not a 
few literary women of his acquaintance 
—not writers of fiction, but scientific 
workers in the best sense of the word 
are positively embarrassed by their position, 
and ‘‘fairly apologize for having done such 
good work.” He points to the United 
States and England, where women have 
long since taken their recognized place 
in science, and are able to hold 
their own in conversation with men of 
eminence with a confidence born of equal 
opportunities and equal rights. ‘A Ger 
man woman interested in the intellectual 
problems of the day involuntarily shrinks 
from discussing them with men, because 
of the depressing consciousness of her de 
fective training.” This feeling of infe 
riority reacts, in turn, on the men, whose 
domestic life from the lack of 
common intellectual interests between 
them and their wives. 


suffers 


The evil is aug 
mented by the excessive devotion to mu 
sic on the part of the women, which 
crowds out more profitable employments 
and leads to ‘intellectual ossification.” 

The old prejudice which sees in the pur 
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suit of knowledge by woman a departure 
from her place in nature Prof 
does not consider worthy of discussion 


Grimm 


Women have at all times been compelled 
to devote their attention to business mat 
ters, and it has never been asserted that 
that account their 
duties as wives and mothers. Is it, then, 
to be assumed that they will be less dutiful 
if to and Prof 
Grimm lays particular stress on the im 


they neglected on 


devoted science art? 
portant position won by women within 
recent years in the realm of art, owing 
entirely to the more adequate instruction 
now within their reach. 


all the authority of one who is generally 


He speaks with 


considered the foremost art critic in Ger 
many when he says: 


‘*T well remember the general status of fe- 
male portrait-painting thirty years ago. 
picture by a woman at once proclaimed the in 
sufficiency of her instruction. Artists like 
Angelica Kauffmann and Mme. Lebrun were 
exceptions belonging to a remote past, whose 
recurrence Was not to be looked for. The first 
artist Whose work was like a man’s was Rosa 


Bonheur. But he who traverses the Bet 
lin art exhibitions of to-day will have 
to admit that perhaps the majority of all 
good portraits are the work of women It is 
true, many of these portraits have no high 
artistic merit, but neither have the portraits 


painted by men. Formerly a portrait painted 


by a woman betrayed a certain want of clear 
ness, a lack of correct modelling, as well as a 
vagueness of outline These defects ar» still 
found in some; in others thev have entirely 
disappeared, and the reason of this lies entire 
ly in the changed instruction.”’ 

Prof. Grimm, it will be seen from this 
brief summary of his exhaustive essay 


cannot be called an enthusiastic advocate 
of coeducation, but he takes a scholarly, 
patriotic, and humane interest in every 
thing pertaining to the intellectual ad 























Men 


‘to prohibit wo 


vancement of women in Germany 
have no right,” he says, 
men from making use of public institu 
tions where they believe they can acquire 
the knowledge they need; for there exists 
to-day a universal disinclination to be u 
just.”” This sentiment ought to lie at the 
root of all discussion of the subject, and 
deserves to be pendered in other countries 


besides Germany. 








PERCENTENARY OF DUBLIN UNI 
VERSITY. 
Dustin, July 9, 1892. 

It is a commonplace to say that seats of 
learning are among the most enduring of hu 
man institutions. It will be readily admitted 
that any creat educational institution which, 
like Trinity Colleg in, has lasted, with 
a growing fame, for 300 years, is amply en 
t ito celebrate its tercentenary with a] 
propriate honors In the Memorial Ode 
which was sung at the commemoration of its 
first centennial anniversary, Nahum Tate, the 
poet-laureate of the occasion, was fain to pre 
lict for his Alma Mater, even at that day, a 
splendid future which 

L fley make as pr 4 name 
As that.f Isisand of ¢ i 

and though this pious augury of the College 


bard may not as yet have been fully realized, 


yet it is none the 


less true that Trinity Col 


lege, while selulously preserving its distinctive 


© university culture of the United 


le ; 
paace in th 


Kingdom, has moved steadily forwar mn the 
widening range of its studies, in t 1 
cation of its schools, in the increasu of 
its graduates, and in the growing nut r of 
its students 
Founded by Queen Elizabeth as a bu wark 
and defence « Protestantism in a land fait! 
ful to the “Old Churel and en wed witl 
many munificent gifts by her successors and by 
the other patrons learning > whose names are 
publicly ecited i nit ( ip™ a t 
noon of every first Trinity S lay n the 
Church year, the ( is rich t av in its 
annual revenues, in its xlious halls, in 
is library, in its w equipped ast 
nomical observatory, and in the s of 
its fellowships Almost a I sw h 
give it an archite ‘ tv a ‘ tate 
from the eighteenth ee Ina tuocus 
memorial volume, entitled I Book of Tri 
nity College, D i ui y ‘ ‘ wl 
courteously present y i 
Senior Fellows t i Nes ste 
institut isin att nee a ‘ 
celebration, it is stated tha 
teentl eniury a ‘ vba 
suntry ow { t ( \ va t \ 
vi by | ‘ }P u MA i 
haus (rants ‘ ‘ : = 
f tl sands; sala ‘ t | ANCES 
but prizes; ¢t be ws i - Ine 
lighitaries | x 
tion but Woe and t t anal 
long-struggling ( ge oa t {ta ~ 
rity, respect, and 1 t sr ‘ 
( ntry it cl f ¢t ( Our 
i bee aah tix “i y w it | k “ ‘ is t ‘ 
statutes of La i I 1 ted 
in a purely catect al w bv exercises, 
was gradua sed its the ical 
ether and f s cast " ulds, and was 
broadened its ©, While being at the sank 
ibera its thods of instructi 
r earlier part of 1 present « ury 
varke, it is t period of decadence, o1 
| rather f suspen Vitality, in the story of 
; Tr ¥ College. [t was g period that, 
t eart i s was dubbed 
| the Silent Sist a a wi stu! clings 
; t rint . s f acadet banter, 
it ghs has $ li i down the re 
| 
| proacl Certainly we cannot say thatany sie 
| 


ilv deserves to be called 


jemic fam 





e-tied who bas been the nursing mother 

ns SO humerous, whose Words have gone 

t to the ends of the world. The names of 
ut a few can be recited here. James Ussher, 
the learned Ar hbishop of Armagh, whose 
Old Testament Chronology still survives in 


some editions of the King James Bible; Henry 
his d Far- 
quhar and Congreve, playwrights whose dra 
mas are still read by students of let 

known his 
and his “Hymn to Cont 

Ages" 

Christendom ; 


Dodwell, the prolific writer of day ; 
English 
by 


ntment” ; 


Thomas Parnell, to all 


ters; 
“ Hermit ” 
is sung in the 


loplady, whose “ Rock of 


churches of universal Charles 
Wolfe, whose lyric on the “ Burial of Sir Johu 
Moore ” of the 


Thomas Moore, whose Anacreontics and “ Lal- 


has made the tour world ; 
la Rookh” have delighted so many men and 
maidens in the salad days of their youth; Sir 
Philip Francis, reputed by many besides Lord 
Macaulay as the author of the Junius Letters; 
the good Bishop Berkeley, whom Alexander 
, no lavish eulogist, has praised as being 
adorned with “every virtue under heaven”; 
Kishop Magee, the redoubtable champior in 
his time, of the Trinitarian theology; Kichard 
Brinsley Sheridan, orator, wit, and dramatist; 


the pure-hearted Lord Falk'and, who fell og 
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an early battle-field of the Great Rebellion, 
“ingeminating ‘Peace, peace,’” as Clarendon 
phrases it; orators like Plunket and Curran 
and Grattan; barristers and jurists like Barry 
Yelverton or Sir Jonah Barrington; critics of 
philosophy like William Archer Butler; mathe- 
maticians like Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
the inventor of the Method of Quaternions, 
who finds, in a different branch of mathema- 
tics, a worthy successor in the vresent Provost 
of Trinity College, Dr. Salmon; novelists like 
Charles Lever, whose description of college life 
in ‘Charles O'Malley ’ is dear to all the sons of 
Trinity—these and such as these shine as stars 
in the crown of Dublin University. 

But perhaps the three greatest names which 
Trinity College carries on the roll of her gra- 
duates must be sought in Oliver Goldsmith, 
Dean Swift, and Edmund Burke. It has been 
said of the University of Leyden that it would 
have abundantly vindicated its right to be if 
it had produced no other alumnus than Hugo 
Grotius, the founder of International Law. 
Certainly as much may be said of the Univer- 
sity (Dublin University and Trinity College, it 
need not be said, are convertible terms) which 
has produced an Oliver Goldsmith, whose 
‘Vicar of Wakefield’ still maintains its classic 
place even in this novel-reading age, which 
trained the genius of a Dean Swift, in whom 
the melancholia of a cynic, the mocking wis- 
dom of an Irish Democritus, and the heart of 
a statesman were concealed beneath the sur- 
plice of a priest, and which gave to the world 
an Edmund Burke, in whose writings, as Cole- 
ridge thought, the germs of ali political phi- 
losophy may be found for the instruction and 
reproof of this living age. 

We are reminded by the compilers of ‘The 
Book of Trinity College’ that Oxford has been 
called “The University of great movements, 
Cambridge, the University of great men.” 
We are reminded, too, that Oxford has been 
called “the home of lost causes, and forsaken 
beliefs, and impossible loyalties.” But for the 
Irish sister of these renowned seats of learning 
it is claimed that she has had a far different 
career from that of either, not only because 
she is younger in years, but because she has a 
type of culture essentially her own. The 
Irish College, it is frankly conceded, does not 
lie, like the Oxford “Queen of Romance, 
st8eped in sentiment and whispering from her 
towers the last enchantments of the Middle 
Ages.” It is admitted, even by the most loyal 
of her devotees, that to sentiment Trinity is a 
stranger. She lives in a workaday world, be- 
cause she lies at the heart of a metropolis, and 
no one, says the writer from whom we are quot- 
ing, “who knows her history or who has 
breathed her keen, disillusionizing air, would 
conceive as possible the fostering of an intel- 
lectualism such as that of Newman under the 
shadow of her Greek porticos.” And, it is 
added, “when we call to mind her position in 
the heart of a country misunderstood and 
misgoverned for centuries, we cannot but mar- 
vel that she has so serenely kept the via media 
between political, philosophical, and social 
extremes. At once less conservative and less 
radical than her sisters, a dry intellectual light 
has been her guide.” 

Such, in brief, is the venerable seat of learn- 
ing which has summoned the literary and sci- 
entific world to bring to her the homage of its 
congratulation on the occasion of her tercen- 
tenary commemoration. And representatives 
of the learned world have come at her bidding 
from all the continents—from Africa, Austra- 
lia, India, New Zealand, Russia, Austria-Hun- 





gary, Italy, Germany, Hollend, France, Bel- 
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gium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Canada, the United States of America; 
and of course from England, Scotland, and 
Wales in still larger delegations. And the 
preparation which the Trinity authorities 
made for the entertainment and amusement 
of their invited guests was indeed most pro- 
fuse and elaborate. From ‘Tuesday, the 5th 
of July, to the close of the week, the streets 
of Dublin have been filled with all the pomp 
and pageantry of an academic festivity. Re- 
ligious ceremonies, musical fétes, garden par- 
ties, banquets, games, conferring of honorary 
degrees, presentation of addresses of congratu- 
lation, etc., have followed each other in quick 
succession. 

First in the order of exercises was the for- 
mal presentation to the Provost of all the dele- 
gates who had been commissioned by learned 
bodies, by universities, and by colleges to bring 
their congratulations—each delegate being in- 
troduced by his full name, with his titles and 
the institution he represented. Then followed 
a procession of all the delegates, with their 
Trinity College cortége, trom the College to 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral; each delegate, with 
few exceptions, being arrayed in academic 
costume, and the whole procession marching 
by a route about a mile long between serried 
masses of observers on the sidewalks, At St. 
Patrick’s, the “Commemoration Service” was 
celebrated with appropriate religious cere- 
monies—with processional hymns, prayers, an- 
thems, andasermon. The latter was delivered 
by the Very Rev. Henry Jellett, D.D., the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. The discourse was in 
the main a retrospect of ‘lrinity’s history—the 
shadows of her past being used to heighten 
the lights of the present; but the speaker ven- 
tured a single touch of pathos when, advert- 
ing regretfully to the pending breach between 
modern culture and Christianity, he wondered 
whether the four hundredth anniversary of 
the University would be celebrated in a pure- 
ly secular spirit. Appropriate allusion was 
made to the fact that Trinity College, in com- 
memorating her tercentenary, was also called 
to commemorate the centennial anniversary of 
that liberalizing change which, just a hundred 
years ago, had made her degrees accessible to 
Roman Catholics and Nonconformists on an 
equality with adherents to the Established 
Church. One touch of politics there was in 
the sermon. Dean Jellett remarked that with 
all the misrule to which Ireland had been sub- 
jected, no British Minister had yet dared to 
lay his hand on the franchises of Trinity Col- 
lege. 

The Tercentenary Ode was written by “The 
Irish Poet-Laureate,” Mr. G. F. Savage-Arm- 
strong, and was set to music by Sir Robert 
Stewart. It was rendered before a brilliant 
auditory in Leinster Hall on the night of Tues- 
day, the 5th of July. A cricket match in the 
College Park—a Cambridge eleven against 
Dublin University—and a garden party in the 
Fellows’ Garden, had occupied the afternoon. 

At noon on Wednesday, the €th of July, the 
academic conclave assembled in the Examina- 
tion Hall to witness the conferring of hono- 
rary degrees. The University had been liberal 
in the dispensation of these honors, though it 
was difficult in some cases to perceive the the- 
ory on which they had been distributed. Five 
Americans were decorated on the occasion— 
Gen. Francis A. Walker receiving the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, Prof. Simon Newcomb the 
degree of Doctor of Sciences, Dr. John L. Bil- 
lings the degree of Doctor of Medicine, Prof. 
Isaac Hollister Hall and Prof. Joseph Henry 
Thayer the degree of Doctor of Letters. The 





University showed its liberality to the New 
Theology by conferring honorary degrees on 
the Rey. Samuel Kolles Driver and on Prof. 
Robertson Smith, while culture was seen to be 
broader than creed when an eminent Unita- 
rian like James Martineau was selected for 
decoration on this signal occasion. The investi- 
ture of Henry Irving with his degree was made 
the occasion of a demonstration by the under- 
graduates, who, after the ceremonial was end- 
ed, bore him aloft across the campus in a 
chair, amid an acclaim of loud huzzas, and 
then exacted from him the tribute of a speech. 

A garden party at the Viceregal Lodge, 
given by the Lord Lieutenant and Lady Zet- 
land, and a continuation of the cricket match 
between Trinity and Cambridge, filled up the 
afternoon. In the evening came the grand 
tercentenary banquet given by the authori- 
ties to the delegates assembled from all parts 
of the learned worid. Like everything else 
provided for the occasion, the feast was 
sumptuous in all its appointments, and if the 
post-prandial speaking did not, in all cases, 
reach high-water mark in that difficult walk 
of eloquence, it was above the English ave- 
rage. The speeches of the Right Hon. David 
Plunket and of Prof. Lannelongue of Paris 
(in French)may be signalized for special com- 
mendation. The speech of Mr. Lecky, the his- 
torian, though good, was heard only indis- 
tinctly by the vast auditory of convives, about 
600 in number. 

But Thursday, the 7th of July, was the 
great if not the last day of this university 
feast. This was indeed the day for which all 
the other days of the festivity were made— 
the day on which the addresses of congratu- 
lation from the universities and learned bodies 
here represented were formally handed in to 
the Chancellor, the Earl of Rosse. The pro- 
cession of delegates charged with these letters 
of felicitation was formed on the College cam- 
pus at eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
moved through the streets, in all the many 
hued bravery of academic costume, to the 
Leinster Hall. After an address from the 
Provost, the representative of each college, 
university, and learned institution was formal- 
ly called up to lay his address of congratula- 
tion on the table behind which the Chancellor 
was seated, who, after receiving the address, 
gave to each delegate a hearty handshake, 
The delegations were first called out according 
to their respective nationalities, and an address 
on behalf of each nationality was made by a 
spokesman selected for this purpose. Presi- 
dent Gilman spoke for the American delega- 
tion, and of course spoke well. Most of these 
addresses were made in English. Prof. Richet 
of France, Prof. Gaudenzi of Italy, and Prof. 
Kollmann of Switzerland, however, spoke in 
their vernacular, but with a distinctness of 
articulation which rendered their speeches per- 
fectly intelligible. Vambéry spoke for Hun- 
gary, and spoke with an oratorical verve 
which kindled the enthusiasm of his auditors, 
both on the floor and in the galleries. For it 
should be said that the galleries were filled 
with ladies, who “rained influence” down on 
the gowned scholars as they marched one by 
one to the Chancellor’s chair; while in the 
rear a throng of Trinity’s lively undergradu- 
ates kept up, ever and anon, the merry jest 
and gibe (in which the undergraduate soul is 
wont to delight), as if to show that Trinity is 
not a “Silent Sister,” in the person at least of 
the “babes and sucklings” whom she is now 
rearing for the battles of life. But not a 
word was said to mar the dignity of the cere- 
monial, 
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Inthe afternoon of the 7th a garden party 
was given by the Commander of the For« 
Lady Wolseley at their Kilmainh 


Here, as at 





es and 





am Mansion, 
the 
other garden parties, the delegates received 
that same cordial greeting which, during the 
whole of this festival, has so beautifully blend- 





“4 so noted for its hospitality. 


ed social courtesy with academic formality. 
On the evening of the 7th the undergraduates 
gave a play, in one act, illustrative of college 
life. The play was fall of crisp and pungent 
points, and was evidently intended, of 
the local journals phrases it, to show that col 
lege life at Trinity is not altogether “ 
staid, and plodding business,” but allows “ 


one 


as 
a dull, 
s¢ ope 
for mental resource, and felicity of conception 
and expression which, in one direction or an 
other, maintains the repute of Trinity as the 
fount of many varieties of skilful and noble 
literary achievement.” 

On Friday, the 8th of July, addresses were 
made to the Trinity students in the Examina- 
tion Hall, of the 
guests, and the whole series of pageants and 


by certain University’s 
revels was clcsed in the evening by a grand 
All things 
must have an end, and so the tercentenary 
celebration of Trinity College, 
to an end where a thousand hearts were beat 
ing happily under the inspiration of 
to have her “* 


University ball in Leinster Hall. 
Dublin, came 


Terpsi 


chore—the Muse who is sure in- 
nings” after the College Dons have had their 


day in court. a. 6. fF. 
JANET’S FENELON. 

Paris, July 6, 1892. 
{I OPENED with interest a litt!'e volume by 
™. Paul Janet volume 
Hachette’s new series, *‘ Les Grands Ecrivains 
Francais.’’ Not that there is much to learn 
about Fénelon, his dispute with Bossuet, his 


on Fénelon—a in 


relations with the Duc de Bourgogne, with 
Mme. de Maintenon. Still, though the factsare 
well known, Fénelon’s character is very com 
plex, and there remains in some parts a sort of 
mystery hanging over him. i 
Mme. Guyon are particularly interesting, and 
M. Paul Janet has entered into many details on 
He is himself a philosopher and a 
professor of philosophy, and he can treat with 


His relations wit! 


this point. 


competence the theological questions which for 
a moment divided Bossuet and Fénelon. 


We are all familiar with Fénelon’s portrait 





The Nation. 


director of nsciences He wa 


wards sent asat iry to Saintonge andt 


Llissiol 


Poitou, where the Protestants were t 





himself tl 


the 


us fora 
up great affair of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. We 
some letters of bis, written from Poitou; they 


L 


found 
with 


verted, and he m 


ment mixed 


have 


bear no trace of any incignation at the revoca 
tion, of any protest against the means employ- | 
ed by the intendants; they show, however, a 
preference for persuasive means, a natural 
aversion to violence, ‘‘ which would have f 


its effect innumerable sacrileges 


Fénelon’s first work of imports 





book ‘ De l’Eduecation des Filles It 
read with pleasure. Fenelon was more 
than his time in the matter of the educ 


wr tin 
our tin 


t 
women, but he is so far behind 


we need not speak much of his plans and 
methods. The book is more interesting to us | 
as an indication of the great drawing whi 
Fénelon felt towards the other sex; the way in | 
which he speaks of women betrays a certain 
sort of tenderness, of delicacy, of softness, 
which afterwards took other expression wher 
he came in contact with interesting women 


Fénelon, as is well known, undertook the edu 


cation of the Duc de Bourgogne; he turneda ¥ 


lent, haughty, irritable, overbearing 
prince into the mildest, most docile and obedient 
of men. But may it not be said that he fe 
minized him too much—more than he! st 
wanted at first? 

The two women who had a paramount 
fluence over Fénelon were Mme. Guyon and 


M 


nm, and 


Mme. de Maintenon. Janet 
length of Mme 


to him, for the h 


Sy AAS A 
G ly 
istory 
Fénelon is one of the most cur 
the intellectual and religious life of th 
teenth century Wi 
Mme. Guyon who made so much 
time She b at M 
Her education was neglected, 
dey lorable. She belonged 
the La Mothe, but 
an old and gouty ms 


in France 


was rn ntargis 


her he 
a 





to 





Was married at the age 


liteen to 





Violent, ill-mannered. 


tal, 


two days after having seen 





time. She was u py, and threw herself 
consolation int She was of an hvste 
cal disposition 

sort She rti 

rious trances. 


Quietism,’ copi 





He has been well described by Saint-Simon; 
but whom did Saint-Simon not describe well ? 

‘*This prelate was a great thin man, well 
made, with a high nose, with eyes out of which 
fire and soul came forth like a torrent, and a 
physiognomy of which I have never seen 
like, and which could not be forgotten, once i 
had been seen. It united all ontrar 
and they were not at war with each other. 
had gravity and galanterie, 
gayety; it savored equally of 





the ¢ 


seriousness 





| 
the doctor, t 
I 


bishop, and the grand seigneur What 
emerged from it and from his whole person 
was thought, wit, grace, decency, and espe- 
cially nobility. It required an effort to cease 
to look at bim.’’ 

Fénelon was born at the Chatesu de Fénelon 
in Périgord, August 6, 1651. He was of ar 


old family, the Salignac de la Mothe-Fénelon 
By the advice the 


Fénelon, he entered the Seminary of Saint 


of his uncle, Marquis of 









Sulpice. After he had ended his theological 
studies the Archbishop of Paris placed him at 
the head of a new congregation, the ‘* New 
Catholics,’’ composed of ladies recer con- 





verted from Protestantism, who were to } 





well maintained in their new faith The task 


‘Was an easy one for Fénelon, who was a born 









Guyon’s autobiography, confi 





manuscript. We read in the 
| she ‘‘felt like a nurse bursting with milk, 
| ly ; - . } + ~ ? 
| like a basin of water that overflowed Phese 
are not mere metaphors. ‘‘It was,"’ says 
Bossuet n < of these accesses « fu ss 
that ce the D sse de Béthune had t 
help her undress, as her stays had broken oj 
n two sides.’’ I do not know how doctors 
now explain these hysterical trances 
Mme. Guyon had periods of great religious 


lowed by periods of dryness 





She fell in with Father Lacombe and intr 

luced him i nt ical life She coes to Ge 
neva, er he convent of the ‘*‘ New 
Cath 3, but Stavs not iong She wane rs 


to Turin. Grenoble 


Alexandria, 
Father 


Marseilles, 


She returns to Paris; 


Lacombe is sent to the Bastille and she herself 
| is shut up in a convent. By the intercession 
f Mme le Miramion and of Mme. de 
Maintenon, who was a friend of Mme. de 








she is delivered from captivity 
| aftersix months. At the Duchesse de Béthune’s 
| she meets Fénelon and returns alone with 
| him from the country to Paris. ‘‘He saw 
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ses, of Mme e Maintenon. Sheread to theu 
her book, th ‘Move t et trés facile de 
faire ora t . Was aney t. What 
= the di ¢ ‘ t pray 
it is a stat . an act \ 
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and rs s ver 
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4 ‘ at 
a . ty 
Mme Guyot vtes I . 
needless to show ’ 
trine whi« ‘ X ‘ . ‘ 
lition of bur t t 
the the mM aw e a l t 
had a “ s t ! ‘ for sted 
coarsely by Spanis k M ) 
Sin Was & } «t ‘ { \ . ate 
| reff VAS ant tt x 
«4 ’ Lit vtl ‘ 
} ua uivat ‘ x si: acts " — 
less; the s toa af Ww ’ 
ly ana s « ) t sis x 
t I acts re ‘ ve 
‘| ar f man ix Angers I s 4 
part, a boxl ay bex ett pst nt 
f the devil w s s irrest ’ 
Lhe cons s of s ck me eed t 
be dw Mn Gu s s i 
t take sucha 1 tur surt ‘ 
self wit! os < was a pu s 
{ sm; t i v ened 1 he al i 
t { } i I f n he 
! f M: G At bottom of the 
i irrel w t between |! 
i boss t Was ‘ q . no. grace ihe 
‘ 4 xX t « a pt lie 
s n any t not lemn the 
vstics wl aiadded s ht sown glory 
Bossuet represe he hard comnion sense, the 
sev loct1 ‘ juires works; Fénelon 
sente ! isly the doctrine of justi 
ation by faith a letter written by Féne- 
1 to Mme. de Maintenon he says, speaking 
f Mme. Guy: I have seen her often, I 
have esteemed her: I have allowed illustrious 
persons 1 esteem her who had confidence in 
her Féne refused to recognize in Mme. 
Gi 1 the principles of Molinos; it is clear, 
| however, that Mme. Guyon’s new mysticism 
d to quietism. We cannot be much surprised 
that Bossuet attacked her doctrine I will not 
give even a short account of a theological war 





w be well forgotten if it were 


not for the famous names of Bossuet and 
nelon Who reads now the ‘ Maximes des 
Saints,’ the ‘ Etat d’Oraison ’? 

Rome hesitated The question had been 
brought before the Pope, and the Pope was 
embarrassed between the two prelates who 
were the glory of the French Church. Féne- 
lon’s work was, however, censured in the 
end; he submitted with the greatest humility 
and wrote to the Pope: ‘‘I shall never be 


ashamed of being corrected by the successor of 
Saint Peter. Iwill never use the shadow of 
the 


decree.’’ 


distinction in order to evade the 
And what became of Mme. Guyon? 


She had been an oracle for some time, even at 


lightest 


Saint-Cyr, where she had a cousin, Mile. de la 
Maisonfort, another enthusiast, who had play- 
ed the part of Elise in Racine’s tragedy of 


‘* Esther.’’ The whole house had become 





csmeswniak 


ne renee ee Ue 


sa 


quietist; there was no other talk but of 
pure love, of holy indifference; instead of 
doing their tasks, the sisters read the works of 
Mme. Guyon, the ‘Moyen court,’ the ‘Can- 
tique des Cantiques,’ the ‘ Torrents.’ The cri- 
sis came. Godet, the Bishop of Chartres, saw 
the danger; he turned Mme. Guyon out of 
Saint-Cyr. Mme. de Maintenon liked Fénelon, 
but she was afraid of the King, and Louis 
XIV. had very practical views and disliked 
the dreams of quietism. When Fénelon was 
made Archbishop of Cambrai, Mme. de Main- 
tenon ceased to see him; he disappeared from 
her life. After his condemnation, Fénelon 
ceased to see Mme. Guyon; she had continued 
to dogmatize in Paris after her expulsion from 
Saint-Cyr. She was put in the hands of Bos- 
suet, in order that he might thoroughly exa- 
mine her. Bossuet tried to make her change 
her sentiments, but he tried in vain; however, 
tired of being a sort of prisoner, she signed a re- 
tractation, and thus became free again. No 
sooner had she recovered her liberty than she 
began to hold secret meetings and to preach her 
doctrine. She was ugain shut up. From Vin- 
cennes she was sent to the Bastille. She went 
through several inquisitions, and she answered 
all the questions put to her with much reserve 
and cleverness. By the influence of the Cardi- 
nal of Noailles she was again set free, obtained 
permission to retire to Touraine, and was soon 
forgotten. “She had lived,” says Saint-Simon, 
“discreetly and obscurely, without making an» 
noise. For eightor ten years she had obtained 
permission to live in Blois, where she died 
without any singularity, very devout always, 
very retired, and often partaking of the sacra- 
ments. She had survived her most illustrious 
protectors and her most intimate friends.” 
Mme. Guyon will always remain a prob- 
lematical character. I have dwelt at some 
length on her, as the chapter, incomplete as 
it is, which M. Janet devotes to Mme. 
Guyon’s relations with Féuelon, is by far the 
most original in the volume which he has writ- 
ten on the famous Archbishop of Cambrai. On 
the whole, M. Janet showsa just sympathy for 
Fénelon, who in our day has generally been 
bitterly attacked and sacrificed to Bossuet. 
Fénelon had what the French call ‘‘une belle 
f&ime’’; he was very human, very ambitious; 
he considered himself a possible Richelieu or 
Mazarin; he thought himself fit to govern 
France. He was disappointed in his ambition, 
but he bore his fate with much dignity, and he 
commanded the respect of his enemies. 


Correspondence. 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITI- 
CAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

To THE Epiror oF 'T'HE NATION: 

Sir: In the editorial entitled “Four Thou- 
sand Immortals,” in your issue of July 7, you 
say that “international courtesy and the inte- 
rests of science impel us to furnish the informa- 
tion which Mr. Labouchere desires.” Will you 
kindly advise one who is desirous of resting 
upon the best authority only, how long it has 
been since the American people appointed you 
the custodian of their courtesy in international 
affairs and the final arbiter in things scientific? 
I am impelled to ask this question by reason 
of several inaccur ite and misleading statements 
contained in that editorial, which would seem 
to indicate that the repository of America’s 
honor and scientific knowledge is not inerrant. 

In the first place, the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy gre not, and, as far as I have 
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been able to discover, have never been con- 
sidered the organ of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Until recently, one of the associate 
editors, and, as I am informed, a guiding in- 
fluence in the management of the Annals, was 
Prof, Franklin H. Giddings, of Bryn Mawr 
College and, during the past winter, Lecturer 
on Sociology in Columbia College. 

In the second place, the Academy offers no 
chromos to its members, only the advantages 
which accrue from a well-equipped and wisely 
managed organization of men interested in the 
advancement of knowledge. In addition to 
the Annals, six numbers of which are issued 
a year, the Academy has sent to its members 
during the last eighteen months an interest- 
ing memoir of the late Judge Jameson, and 
an excellent translation in two parts of Meit- 
zen’s standard work on Statistics. These are 
the kind of chromos, I am persuaded, that are 
highly acceptable to all members. 

It is inaccurate to call the Academy the 
“Philadelphia Academy,” for a careful exami- 
nation of its ‘Hand-Book ’ shows a large mem- 
bership in all parts of the Union; in fact, in 
all parts of the world. To call the organiza- 
tion the Philadelphia Academy would be con- 
ferring on that city an honor, anact of which 
the Nation would not be consciously guilty. 

I must confess I am not familiar with so- 
called “touting methods,” but, after three years 
of careful observation, I have failed to see any- 
thing on the part of the organization that is 
not honorable and straightforward. 

Very truly yours, 
CLiInton RoGERS WOODRUFF. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 12, 1892. 





[We do not admit that any of the state- 
ments challenged by Mr. Woodruff are 
either inaccurate or misleading. We used 
the expression ‘‘ Philadelphia Academy ” 
because the official title, ‘‘ American 
Academy,” is both inaccurate and mis- 
leading. The enlistment of members in all 
parts of the Union does not make a society 
national when its government is purely 
local. Really national bodies, like the Ame- 
rican Historical Association and the Ame- 
rican Economic Association, have govern- 
ing councils in which the chief centres of 
scientific activity throughout the country 
are represented with approximate equali- 
ty. The so-called American Academy is 
controlled by a council composed of resi- 
dents of Philadelphia and its suburbs. 
The prominent publicists and economists 
in other parts of the Union who have ac- 
cepted elections to the Academy are side- 
tracked in an ‘‘advisory committee.” 

Facts of a similar character justify usin 
calling the Annals an organ of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In the group of 
Philadelphia scholars who manage the 
Academy, the influence of Prof. James and 
his asseciates in the University is domi- 
nant. Prof. James, as we pointed out, 
organized the Academy, has been its Pre- 
sident since its foundation, and has been 
editor-in-chief of the Annals since their 
first appearance. To this Mr. Woodruff 
replies that Prof. Giddings of Bryn Mawr 
College was for a time an _ associate 
editor. We were perfectly aware of 
this fact, but we fail to see how it 
affects our statement. Let us ask Mr. 





Woodruff whether the Quarterly Journal 





of Economics, for example, would cease to 
be an organ of Harvard University in 
case a Wellesley professor were fora time 
taken in as associate editor? In making 
the statement to which Mr. Woodruff ob- 
jects, we carefully defined our use of the 
word ‘‘organ’”’; we said that when ‘‘the 
control of the periodical is in the hands of 
the professors of a single university,” the 
periodical is an organ of that university. 
We adhere to this definition and to our 
characterization of the Annals: who turns 
the crank, his is the organ. 

We pen this last sentence with some 
hesitation; for Mr. Woodruff's failure to 
understand what we meant by ‘‘ chromos” 
argues slow apprehension of metaphorical 
modes of expression. We pointed out that 
every subscriber to the Annals is ipso facto 
a ‘‘ Member of the American Academy,” 
and we indicated our belief that the rapid 
growth of the subscription-list was chiefly 
due to the attractiveness of this title. 
That the chromo is really prized by the 
recipients ; that they desire to frame it, 
so to speak, and to hang it on the wall 
—of this we find homely but compe- 
tent evidence in the personal-items co- 
lumns of rural newspapers. We have seen 
more than once in such sheets the an- 
nouncement that such and such a fellow- 
townsman ‘‘has been elected a member of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science,” with accompanying re- 
marks showing appreciation of the honor 
to the town. Wehave no desire to dispute 
the intrinsic worth of the Annals ; we con- 
cede the interesting character of the me- 
moir of Judge Jameson and the excellence 
of the translation of Meitzen; but a care- 
ful examination of these publications 
leaves us more than doubtful of their ca- 
pacity to secure 4,000 subscribers in less 
than three years without the chromo. 

Mr. Woodruff appears to think that if 
our statements are true, the methods of 
the Academy are dishonorable. We do 
not think that they merit so harsh an epi- 
thet. We do not like to see a scientific 
body, or a body that claims to be scientific, 
engaged in sending notices to Tom, Dick, 
and Harry that they have been severally 
elected ‘‘ Members of the American Aca- 
demy ” and are expected to remit five dol- 
lars to the Treasurer. We regret the de- 
gradation of a title which has served, all 
over the civilized world, as a recognition 
of special capacity and definite achieve- 
ment. Weare sorry to see the red ribbon 
of the scientific Legion of Honor in the 
market. But all this, we freely concede, 
is a matter of sentiment; and disregard of 
such a sentiment by those who do not 
share it ishardly dishonorable. Perhaps the 
strongest impression left upon our minds 
is that of very marked cleverness very 
much out of place. The construction of 
an organization which appears to be 
national and is really under the control of 
a very few persons in one place, is an ad- 
mirable piece of practical politics. The 
seizure and sale of something of purely 
sentimental value which has not previous- 
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ly been regarded as merchandise, is com- 
mercially a stroke of genius. But the dis 
play of such political and commercial 
talents by those who guard the serene 
heights of speculative thought, has for us 
the shock not merely of the unexpected, 
but of the incongruous.—Ep. NATION. | 


NON-VOTERS. 
To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Permit me to offer a suggestion as to 
reasons of abstention from voting. To some 
slight extent, perhaps, pairing-off may dimi- 
nish the vote: it is easier for Democratic Tom 
and Republican John to agree not to vote and 
to spend the day at home than for each to 
travel to tbe polls. A threatening development 
of a third party will not allow pairing. 

A more powerful cause of abstention is a 
certainty as to the result. 
subject some thirty-five years ago, I noticed 
that in 1848 the proportion of voters to the 
males over twenty-one was about the same 
in Massachusetts and in Arkansas. I write 
at a summer resort and without reference 
books; I say from memory that in each 
State the voters were about one-half of the 
adult males. Contrast the States. 
Northern, the other Southern; one Eastern, 
the other Western; one an old community, 
the other recent; one dense in population, the 


Examining this 


One was 


other sparse; one manufacturing, the other 
agricultural; one under the town system of 
local government, the other having no unit less 
than the county; one highly intelligent, with 
schools, the other then very illiterate; the 
one a free State, the other a slave State. The 
notable element of resemblance is the other 
point of opposition, namely, one was certainly 
a Whig State, the other a Democratic State. 
Hence the Democrats of Massachusetts and the 
Whigs of Arkansas had like motives for in- 
difference and inactivity; they wceuld have 
motives for voting in those political units of 
territory only in which they might elect their 
local officers. The general result was certain 
in each State. SAMUEL WILLARD. 


HARBOR SPRINGS, MICH., July 14, 1892, 


THE POPE AND THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT, 
To THE EpiToR oF THE Nation: 

Sir: In the Nation of June 16, “G.K.” ex 
presses surprise that the Pope’s letter to the 
French cardinals, bidding them accept the 
present republican form of government, should 
have called out such editorial comment us ap- 
peared in your issue of May 26. “G. K.” 
writes: “Now, Leo has given no other instruc 
tions to the French clergy than all his prede 
cessors have done.” If there is any difference 
between the letter and the spirit, there is a 
very profound difference between what the 
Pope has just now done and what his prede- 
cessors did. The significance of the present 
Pope’s new attitude is not at all in his recog- 
nition of a given form of government, but in 
his so daring alliance with modern democracy 
that “revolutionary” is scarcely too strong a 
word to apply to his action. 

It is doubtful if any modern event has more 
significance than this bold change which the 
spirit of the Pope’s letter implies. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, in his articles in the Recue des Deux 
Mondes, expresses this by saying that we have 
at last “un pape des prolctaires.” The only 
possible classification of popes has been with 
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No one will think ir 
future of so classifying Leo XIII. He is as 


princes and monarchs. 


distinetly setting his face toward the Demos as 
his predecessors turned theirs away from it. 
The difference between the present Pope and 
Pius LX. is hardly less than that between Car- 
dinal Manning and the Church official who 
When the leading Catholic 
(Prof. Jannet) wrote, three years 
ago, “Democracy has triumphed, and our only 
duty is to recognize the fact,” he was severely 
criticised by Catholics who were fighting for 
the monarchy. The strain put upon the 
French cardinals was intense, simply because 
it was felt that monarchic government had 
received at the Pope’s hand so deadly a blow. 


preceded him. 
economist 


This was clearly seen by one of the subtlest of 
French writers (De Vogiié) as early as 1887. 
In 1884, a writer in the Revue des Deux 
Vondes could say: “At the risk of making 
scandal, we predict a republican evolution 
within the papacy.” The author finds Lamen 
nais’s hopeless prayer, “ Abandonner les rois 
wholly true of the present 
Pontiff. A Catholic member of the Institute 
has just said that the real meaning of the Pope's 
utterance is, “ Acceptez le régime populaire et 
la royauté du suffrage universel; ne vous 


pour les y* uples,” 


‘faites pas scrupule de jouer ‘La Marseillaise, 
ou de marquer vos maisons du R. F.” 

Future events must determine whether the 
Pope has, in all this, shown a “high degree of 
which “G. K.” doubts. It 


seems, however, very wide of the fact to see 


political wisdom,” 


in it merely “the old, well-known policy of 
the Vatican,” ete. 
JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 
FREIBURG, BADEN, July 1, 182, 
To THE Epitor or THE Nation: 
x.” Ge 
1407) has a correct, if incomplete, notion of 


Sir: Your correspondent “G, 


the drift of papal policy in the relations of the 
Church with governments which do not recog 
nize its authority and supremacy over all other 
forms of religion. To those who follow the 
transactions between the Pope and the French 
Republic from as near as we are, and step by 
step, it needs no demonstration that the Pope, 
in recommending Catholics to accept the Re 
public, has some ulterior object beyond that 
of the support of the established Government, 
for the sake of good government or civil tran 
quillity. 
confidential relations with some of the most 


In continual and to a certain extent 


liberal of the Roman clergy, I have abundant 
opportunity to form an opinion which is per- 
haps as clear and safe as an outsider can ob- 
tain, and I have heard from some of the most 
candid and right-minded of my Catholic 
friends their own opinion, that the dominant, 
sole, motive of Leo XIII... in 


such vigor and persistence the 





id entire submissien of the Catholics 
he present republican régime, is 
simply the expectation that the Republic will, 
when the collision between France and Italy 
which looms in a remote, it may be, but very 
certain future, comes, recompense the Papacy 


by the restoration of Rome to the head of the 

I do not think that any well-informed 
Catholic in Rome, or who has much to do with 
Rome, has any doubt that this is the fact, 
and Il have heard some of the best and most 
ted friends of the Pontiff lament that he 
is sacrificing the intuence of the Church in 


ac’y 


and risking a schism in France, for the 


phantom of a temporal power which 


a 
italy, 
nas al- 
ways been a mockery, for it has only changed 


the protection of the Papacy from one shoulder 





At 


to another; the demonstration of the abs 


dependence of the ecclesiastical Government 
on an outside military force having long ago 
been made ad nauseam. The present Minis 
try of the Republic may inwardly repudiate 
the intention sincerely, but it has never dared 
openly and officially to say to the Pope, "We 
refuse to entertain and encourage the project 
of restoring Rome to the rule of the Chur 

To do so would put an end at once to the 
pressure of the Pope on French Catholics to 
rally to the Republic, but it would 
also to the assurance of the moral aid of the 
Church being given to France when the great 


European war comes on for which France is 
arming and concentrating her strengtl mn 
question is already very earnestly debatetl 
among serious Catholics who r nive tha 
the interests of their religion are not at stake 
in the present dispensation in Ita andi that 
the attitude of the official ¢ h wy 

an immense apostasy when tl p is Lon 
for which the Pope is preparu \ 

able element of the French | 

that the Pope is asking them fo sa et 
profoundest political convictions to the i 
with Italy and the hope of the tempora 


in which they have no interest whatever; a 
in France, but much more tn Italy 
sion among Catholics caused by this p vy is 


already very pronounced 


The part of the clerey w! hi t lially 
detests modern reforms, + , th tra 
servative Italian members of the hierarchy, ar 


the entire body of the Jesuits, under w 
influence the present Pope has been almst 
since he became Pope, are favorable to carry 
ing on the war with Italy to the bitter er 
The liberal element (which is not lacking) de 
precates the present state of hostilities; but as 
fo ecclesiastic dares openly revolt against the 
dictum of his Holiness, even when it is not a 
question of dogma, the opposition ts silent \ 
end of Cardinal Lavigerie, to whom the 
policy of that Eminence is familiar, said t 
that the meaning of his programme was simply 
the conversion of Catholics into supporters of 
the Republic, and the legai instalment of good 
Catholics in the Government instead of the 
atheists and Freemasons who now control it 
or, as he expressed it, “getting possession of 
the Republic, after which it is easy to make it 
what we like.” The basis for this electoral 
operation is the indisputable fact that the 
large majority of the voters of France is with 
the agricultural population, almost witiout an 
exception under the absolute influence of the 
clergy; and if the:e could be united intelli 
gently, there is no question that they would 
return a Chamber of 
the Church may demand, ¢. e., the abolition 


Deputies ready for what 


for the clergy, the re 


storation of the schools and hospitals to the 
confraternities, and the abolition of all laws 


of the military service 





which favor Protestants and heretics political 
ly. 

Fortunately, priests make very bad politi 
cians, and the organization which should bring 
this majority into power has never been 
formed, owing to the divisions among the 
French Catholics and the antagonisms of the 
parties, which hope each to use the Church for 
its own restoration to power. The extent of 
the wisdom of the Pope is in seeing that these 
divisions are irreconcilable, and that if the 
Church is to rule France, it must do so through 
the Republic, as the present rulers are doing; 
but be would, if practicable, gladly do so 
through the monarchy. Nobody doubts that a 
considerable number of French Royalist Catho- 
lics are satisfied that the Pope is sacrilicing 


th ie 


1 


Tete 


pis ars 
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their convictions and hopes to his temporal 
ambitions. I have the most satisfactory proof ; 
but they are helpless, for religion and royalty 
are so united with them that they cannot rebel 
against the only basis for the divine right of 
kings. If, therefore, the Republic as at pre- 
sent regulated should finally decline to restore 
to the Pope his temporal power, the chance 
remains that the converted Republic may; and 
a Catholic Republic in France, as the guardian 
of the rights of the Church, is even better than 
an absolute sovereign in the same place. These 
are the reasons why the Pope is republican in 
France. 

‘These things ere the open secrets of Rome— 
rarely publicly admitted, often pro forma de- 
nied, but never honestly disputed by any one 
in the ecclesiastical sphere, and, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, over and over again asserted 
by those who have access to the best sources 
of information in the Vatican. I have the 
best reason to say that even in the College of 
Cardinals there is a great deal of difference of 
opinion as to the soundness of the policy of 
Leo XIII., and these differences of opinion 
will have a great deal to do with the election 
of the next Pope, and possibly with the rela- 
tions of the Papacy to the French Republic; 
and the ecclesiastical world in this part of 
Europe is by no means satisfied of the Pope’s 
worldly wisdom. Judged by the results to be 
looked for, without any spiritual illumination, 
it seems to some of us, Jookers on, to be 
doomed to a dilemma of disaster. The alliance 
with France as against the Triple Alliance, 
“three against three,” makes the Papacy shar- 
er in the victory, but also in the defeat. 
Now the victory means the division of Europe 
between Orthodox Russia and the present 
form of Republic in France, the dissolution of 
Italy and of Germany as an Empire, the utters 
prostration of Catholic Austria, and the exten- 
sion of Russian control and the Orthodox re- 
ligion over the entire Slavonic country, includ- 
ing Constantinople, and eventually the Holy 
Land; and, as reflex consequence, the revolt 
of patriotic German and Italian Catholics from 
Rome—in short, a series of disasters to the real 
Church of Rome, which has no political exist- 
ence and can depend on no government. The 
other alternative of a defeat in this European 
struggle means the humiliation of the Papacy, 
confirmation of its expulsion from Rome, the 
prostration of France, the Church’s eldest 
daughter and only political protector, and, 
when the heat of the conflict has passed, the 
grave demonstration of a moral blunder and 
the humiliation of a defeat due to want even 
of common worldly wisdom; the most flagrant 
impeachment of Papal infallibility or divine 
guidance, which still remains to its advantage 
in the common mind of the masses of the 
Catholic populations. Of the two horns of the 
dilemma, victory will gore the Church most 
deeply. But to one or the other of these al- 
ternatives the present policy of Leo XIII. 
dooms him. That there are wise and earnest 
Catholic churchmen who see these possibilities, 
my ears are witness; they are not concoctions 
of a heretic brain, for I hear them discussed 
by good Catholics in the once papal city. 

> a 


Rome, June 30, 1892. 





THE RACE OF THE LANGUAGES IN 
EGYPT. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 
Sir: You may be interested to know that a 
unique competition isin progress in old Egypt, 
and that the study of the English language in 
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the schools is more and more sought by the 
scholars in the studies of election. English is 
now taught in thirty-seven out of a total of 
forty-four schools; and though there are only 
five schools where the official languages are 
Arabic and English, compared to sixteen 
schools where boys are taught in Arabic and 
French, there are now a score of schools where 
there are French and English masters in addi- 
tion to the native teachers. At the age of nine, 
boys can practically decide whether they will 
learn French or English. French has been the 
chief foreign language ever since the First Na- 
poleon’s time, and most Egyptians of conse- 
quence are familiar with it; and but few, till 
quite recently, knew English. In fact, Egypt 
has virtually been intellectually occupied by 
France. But a change seems to be imminent, 
and ere long the relative positions of these two 
speeches may be reversed, in spite of the efforts 
of the society in France formed with the ob- 
ject of propagating French thought and litera- 
ture in Egypt, and which watches the English 
propaganda with anxiously jealous eyes. 

This society has, however, confined itself 
principally to the Copts, for the reason that 
from among this people spring most of the 
commercial class. A year or so ago, some 
fifty Englishmen in Egypt subscribed a fund 
of nearly nine hundred dollars for the purpose 
of offering prizes to the boys in the Govern- 
ment schools, including the Medical College in 
Cairo. The idea took so well that 1,312 pupils 
this year competed, from 23 Government 
schools in the country, for 123 prizes; a prize 
or two being offered to every class learning 
English. In some cases the examination was 
very severe, and it is stated that 1,074 candi- 
dates gained more than half-marks, while 
533 of them actually obtained 75 per cent. 
The credit of this work and the rapidly ac- 
cruing results, so much commented and ex- 
ulted upon by English journals, are mainly 
due to the efforts of the recently brought-out 
staff of English teachers, who are doing their 
utmost to make the language popular. Prob- 
ably the material prosperity of the country 
following in the wake of the British control, 
and the disappearance of the brutal tax- 
gatherers of former régimes, are more or less 
connected with the progress and popularity of 
the work. There is no difficulty on the part 
of the students, but the movement has unfor- 
tunately aroused the active jealousy of the 
French, who do not seem to understand that 
there is nothing to prevent their offering simi- 
lar prizes for proficiency in their own lan- 
guage. 

It has long been said that the lowly Egyp- 
tian was incapable of change or rapid mental 
improvement such as is now actually going on. 
That this people can be formed into fairly good 
fighting material, as demonstrated by recent 
trials, is another shock to the upholders of the 
old order of things. All this signifies that or- 
dinary humanity, wherever found, is readily 
impressible to the higher impulses, and that 
old Egypt still retains the germs of a better 
civilization than has been vouchsafed her these 
last nine centuries. C. A. SIEGFRIED. 

NEWPORT, R, I. 





MURAL DECORATION OF EGYPTIAN 
TOMBS. 


To THE Ep1TorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: An artist friend, failing to find, after 
long and earnest search in a large reference 
library, any answer to the question which had 
suggested itself to him, of how the ancient 





Egyptian artists secured light to execute their 





mural paintings in dark tombs, applied to Mr. 

H. Villiers Stuart, author of ‘Nile Gleanings,’ 

with the result enclosed. Perhaps others may 

be interested in the question also. pe 
MADISON, WIS., July 8, 1892. 





DEAR Sir: I have just had the pleasure to 
receive your letter of May 12. You ask, “By 
what light did the ancient Egyptian artists 
execute the wall paintings in their lightless, 
rock-hewn tombs?” The same question has 
often occurred to me. Of course they were 
executed by artificial light, but the only ap- 
pliances for artificial light that have been dis- 
covered are terra-cotta oil lamps of small size. 
These were fed with olive oil, and yielded 
each much the same volume of light as the 
modern wax candle. I have often picked up 
broken specimens of such lamps in the tombs, 
By this dim light they managed to sculpture 
the bas-reliefs and also to color them. 

In the tombs of the kings, not only are 
acres of wall covered with minutely detailed 

aintings, but the ceilings also. It must have 

en ruinous to the artists’ eyes as well as 
most laborious. But kings and feudal nobles 
gave the command, and their slaves had to 
find means to carry out their masters’ com- 
mands, or woe be to them. Such temples as 
Abou Simbel, and such tombs as those of the 
Kings, penetrate the very bowels of the moun- 

tains, and were of course absolutely lightless. 

Yours very truly, 
H. VILLIERS Stuart of Dromana. 


16 QUEEN’sS GATE, SouTH KENSINGTON, 8. W., 
LONDON, June 1, 18y2. 


Notes. 


THE valuable compilation, by Mr. Paul Lei- 
cester Ford, of ‘Pamphlets on the Constitution 
of the United States Published during its Dis- 
cussion by the People,’ is to be followed by a 
companion volume of ‘Essays on the Constitu- 
tion,’ published at the same period. Among 
the better known of the essayists are James 
Sullivan, Elbridge Gerry, Oliver Ellsworth, 
Roger Sherman, George Clinton, Alexander 
Hamilton, Hugh Williamson, and Charles 
Pinckney. Their medium was the public press 
of the several States. Mr. Ford’s address is 97 
Clark Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. We take this 
opportunity to notice his reprint, from the 
Boston Public Library’s Bulletin, of his own 
“Some Materials for a Bibliography of the 
Official Publications of the Continental Con- 
gress, 1774-1789.” It makes a handsome 
volume with a page in double columns, of 
which one is blank, to admit of insertions. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘An English- 
man in Paris,’ consisting of personal reminis- 
cences during the reigns of Louis Philippe and 
Louis Napoleon. These have a distinct literary 
flavor. 

Ginn & Co. have in press Hugo’s ‘Les Mi- 
sérables,’ condensed and edited for school use 
by Prof. F.C.de Sumichrast of Harvard; and 
a ‘German Grammar for High Schools and 
Colleges,’ by Prof. George Hempl of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The publishers of Puck announce that within 
the present year they will issue a limited edi 
tion (to be sold by subscription only) of ‘Car- 
toons from Puck,’ by Joseph Keppler, “being 
a choice selection of the most noteworthy of 
Mr. Keppler’s cartoons that have appeared in 
Puck from 1877 to 1892.” Mr. H. C. Bunner 
will provide explanatory and historical notes. 
Keppler & Schwartzmann will also issue Mr. 
Bunner’s humorous story, ‘The Runaway 
Browns,’ now appearing weekly in Puck, as 
soon as it is concluded in that publication. 

A. R. Keller Co., Philadelphia, correct ou 
statement that their newly published Life of 
Mr. Blaine was meant to be a campaign bio~ 
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graphy. “We ' the; 4 
“to issue this work as far back as February, 


made arrangements,” thev say, 
when no one supposed, in face of the letter 
Mr. Biaine had written to Chairman Clarkson, 
that there was any possibility of his being a 
eandidate, or that his name would be 
mentioned in the Convention.” 


even 
Two years ago an edition of the ‘Speeches 
and Public Addresses of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P.,’ was undertaken, with 
consent and with his assistance for the knotty 
places, by A. W. Hutton and H. J. Cohen. 
Methuen & Co., London, have just issued the 
tenth and concluding volume of this selection 


his 


from the utterances of sixty years. It covers 
the years 1888-1891, and its contents illustrate 
very happily the many-sidedness of this states 
man’s mind, The Irish Question, in various 
phases, isa frequent theme. 
ment of the Church of Scotland was the sub 
ject of approbatory remarks in the House on 
April 24, 1890, and Mr. Gladstone has just felt 
at the polls the ecclesiastical resentment caused 


the Disestablish 


by his support of that measure; and not unex 
pectedly, for, being menaced with it, he said 
“T shall be most happy to answer to the elect 
ors of Mid Lothian for my conduct” in 
spect toa certain protest from that quarter 
against Disestablishment. Mr. Gladstone also 
spoke at the Eisteddfod, at Wrexham, Wales, 
in 1888; on the State of 
land, at the Hawarden Flower Show, in th 
same year; on the Workman and his Oppor 
tunities, in 1889; on Free Trade and the Mc 
Kinley Act, in 1890; on the Channel Tunnei— 
most sensibly—in 1888; on the Homeric Arte 
mis, at Eton, in 1891; and 
the Liberal Party, in Newcastle elec 
tors have just disappointed him), in 1591. We 
may also mention his obituary tribute to John 
Bright in the House, in 1859 
specially felicitous; in 
French in Paris, in There is a frontis 
piece portrait of the orator, who has already 
gone far towards supplying material f 
eleventh volume. 

Jack Ketch and Captain Kidd are amon 


. 


re 


Agriculture in Eng 


on the Future of 


(whose 


generous, if not 
and a short speech 


1889. 


r an 


the disreputable personages who figure in the 
thirty-first volume of the ‘Dictionary of Na 
tional Biography’ (Macmillan). A light repu- 
tation might also be predicated of Pepys’ tlame, 
John Knox has the 
longest article—twenty pages. Eight are 
to Charles Kingsley, whose sympathetic bic 
grapher is Leslie praise 
his “ first-hand descriptions of the nature that 
he loved” as unsurpassed, and for his “ Andro 
meda” as “perhaps the best example of the 
English hexameter.” 
not generally blink things, and deals impar- 
tially with the Newman controversy, passes 
over Kingsley’s heated defence of 
for his Jamaica hangings. 
contributes the brief notice of King 
historian. Canon Ainger of right tells 
story of Charles Lamb in some six 
The publisher and Shaksperian editor Charles 


honor of the 


Mrs. Knipp. 


given 


Stephen, with 





Mr. Stephen, who does 


Gov. Eyre 
Mr. Stephen 


ike, the 


Knight receives honorable mention 
inventiveness as a journalist we 
the first instance of the practice of summariz 


owe | erhi 


ing articles in the magazines, and the device 
of “patent insides” for country papers. Mz 

W.H.G. Kingston, the writer of juvenile nov- 
els, fills less than a page of this Dictionary; 
but the list of his works requires nine an ia 


half pages in the Catalogue 
Museum, we are told. 
Mr. W. M. Griswolkd’s original cuide-book 





called ‘Travel,’ published by the author at 
Cambridge, Mass., has attained to No 7 in 
its series of carefully selected, sometimes 


abridged, and 


generally annotated 











The Nation. 


tions of visits to sundry European places 
One volume, bearing the name ‘Travel,’ is a 
miscellaneous assortment, but others are 
formed out of related groups and labelled 


‘France,’ and have 
a very practical utility for all intending visi 
tors to those countries. Each descriptic 
its Thus, the Rev. Harry Jones's 
“Interlaken to Aosta” is No. 106, and 
there is mention of the Wengern 


‘Germany,’ ‘Switzerland,’ 


n has 
number. 
in the 
course of it 
Alp, 
number 15 in superior figures to show that by 


whereupon Mr. Griswold claps on the 
turning to No.15 we shall learn all about that 
alp. Moreover, Mr. to 
maintain his phonetic propaganda, printing 
“hi sala > * “théy,” “chief,” “brét,” 
and other diacritic 
Finally, each volume has an index to 


Griswold contrives 
snés,” “dnee, 
“twilit,” “éarlier,” nov 
elties. 
the whole 107 pleces 

The annual revision of ‘Appletons’ General 
to the United States and Canada’ hi 
the 
has been en 


Guide is 
extensive than usual for 


1S@2, which 


been much more 
current volume for 
larged by forty pages, and has sutfered a mi 
nute overhauling. As might be expected, Chi 
cago furnishes a good example of changes 
having special reference to the coming World's 
Fair. With new maps there are also new illus 


trations, the discarded ones, however, being 
sometimes missed, as in the case of Boston, and 
the style of production being too heterogeneous 
I'he Appletons have also brought out Part II. 
of their “ Canadian Guide- book,” uniform with 
Prof. Roberts’s ‘Eastern Canada and New 
foundland.’ Mr. Ernest Ingersoll is the com 
piler of ‘Western Canada,’ and betrays bis cus 
tomary skill as a writer and book-maker. The 
guide-book possesses a high quality from a lit 
erary point of view, and is well illustrated. 
The late J.J. Weiss, one of the most brilliant 
ot 


the normaliens, although not as prominent 


as About and Prévost-Paradol, as M. Taine and 


the dramatic critic 


of the Debats, writing the regular weekly ar 


M.Sarcey, was for a while 


ticle every Monday. 
- Tre is 


Under the general title of 
Phéadtre, 
ublished, of which the 


‘Autour de la Com 


Anneées de * four volumes of 
these articles are to be 


first has just appeare: 


I 
Le 





d 
lie-Francaise’ (Paris vy; New York: F 
W. Christern he i 
voted to a comparis 
an analysis of Emil 
Regnard. The other 

\ propos de Théat 
et le Drame Passione 
risiens 

On the 7th of June the seal of the University 
f Oxford was affixed in Convocation te an in 


f agreement with Mr.Charles Drury 


Mr. Fortnum agrees (1) to add the 








of bis Vait ie ¢ iwecuoOnsS TO Those 





f them already in Ashmole’s Museum 


ive his Libr 











iw to g is library: (2) to give 
£ in tto the payment of an annuity 
luring | but otherwise to be used under 
the name of The For Trust Fund ” for 
the increase of the Ashmo!l Museum and of 
the salary of its keeper. The University 
igrees to assume certain pecuniary respon 
sibilitiesin the administration of “The Fort 
I Trust F and (2) to expend £15,000 
uy t z an of the University 

alleries, t ‘The Ashmolean 
Museum,” and to house the old collections of 
Tradescant and Ashmole as well as those of 


Mr. Fortnum, together with everything now 
Ashm This 
cated space, being contiguous to the Bodleian 
be handed over to Bodley’s 
1. The more modern Randolph and 


an 
t a part of 


le’s ancient building. 
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Library, is to 
T 
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sin gss, 


which is known as 


taken together 


AaVior 


The University Galleries,” 
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Th Crrvil-Serri I rd of Bo ton i the 
Cirilese e heft é f Kaltimore ha Wise- 
ly been consolidated under a title which im 
tltes permanence, Good Government. it will 
be edited in Washington, and issued simulta 
1cously in that city and in New York. Mr.F. 
E.Leupp of Washington, a journalist of large 
| experience and entire sympathy with the 
cause, will conduct the new journal, which 


will receive the cordial support of the leaders 
of the 
Two or three years ago a French critic mild- 


civil-service-reform movement. 


ly complained of the enormous crop of me- 
moirs and letters that the centenary of the 
Revolution had brought out. He could not go 
into the country for a Sunday, he said, with 


out finding on his table when he came back half- 
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a-dozen new volumes of them pressing for no- 
tice. The harvest seems even now to be far 
from its end. Among the more recent addi- 
tions to it the souvenirs of M. de Viel-Castel 
are noteworthy. These are appearing in a 
rather fragmentary sort of way in the Corre- 
spondance, under the care of the Duc de Bro- 
glie. The latest portion published relates to the 
year 1818, when M.de Viel-Castel had just en- 
tered as an attaché the depot of the Archives 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The di- 
rector of the depot was then the Comte 
d’Hauterive, of whose pernicious revolution- 
ary activity in the United States Washington 
had at an earlier day complained to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. Viel-Castel gives a 
somewhat minute and life-like portrait of this 
worthy, which will be of a certain interest to 
students of American history. There are also 
in the picture some extremely pretty touches 
of observation which make a wider appeal. 


—In the Bookman for July, the anonymous 
writer of the striking series of papers on “The 
Carlyles and a Segment of their Circle” ar- 
rives at Emerson’s second visit, and gives us 
some lifelike traits of both guest and host. 
“Carlyle, still full of Cromwell, resented with 
needless heat Emerson’s refusal to fall down 
and worship the furitan hero”; and the 
American, on his part, said that “Carlyle’s 
heart is as large as the world, but he is grow- 
ing morbid.” He was most impressed by Car- 
lyle’s conversation, which he compared to 
sculpture, and thought more marvellous than 
his books. Going to breakfast with the writer 
of these “ Recollections,” Emerson took along 
photographs of his wife and children, saying 
apropos of the former: “If any of our family 
are saved, it will be through her merits.” Re- 
ferring to Carlyle’s hot denunciations of au- 
thorship, Emerson said: “If Mr.Carlyle can 
show me any better employment than litera- 
ture, 1 shall be happy to betake myself to it.” 
Emerson gave a dinner-party to his Manchester 
friends before quitting that city, at which 
were present some from northern and midland 
counties with whom he had long corresponded 
on high matters—“a strange collection of mys- 
tics, poets, prose-rhapsodists, editors, school- 
masters, ex-Unitarian ministers, and cultivated 
manufacturers.” One of the guests, a vege- 
tarian, found a dinner of herbs considerately 
prepared for his special consumption. “After 
the prandial and post-prandial babblement, 
our host gave a serene close to the evening 
by reading to us his lecture on Plato.” In the 
brilliant London society where Emerson found 
all doors open to him, he appears to have sat 
for the most part, as he did at those gatherings 
made memorable by Lowell, “Listening with 
eyes averse.” Indeed, so abashed was he at 
the thought of giving lectures in London that 
his friends had to resort to the innocent ruse 
of getting up a formal request to him, signed 
by several notabilities, in order to force him to 
the platform. The original of this memorial 
has lately been turned up in Forster’s papers. 
After the first lecture, Carlyle sallied forth to 
Emerson’s quarters on a visit of congratula- 
tion, but was able to deliver himself of no 
other compliment than that the lecture was 
“very Emersonian.” “Moonshine,” it will be 
remembered, he called it in private. How- 
ever, before Emerson left England, Carlyle 
spoke of his lectures as “intellectual sonatas,” 
and said that he was “a beautiful figure 
among those talking Yankees,” and the ideal 
of an American gentleman, 


—The paper closes with a hitherto unnoticed 
memorial of his intimacy with Emerson, in 
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the shape of an article on “Indian Meal,” 
published in Fraser’s Magazine tor May, 
1849, and signed “C.” Carlyle wished, like 
Cobbett, to see Indian corn introduced in those 
days of potato-disease, and got Lord Ashburton 
to have Emerson’s sample ground by his own 
millers and prepared by his own French cook. 
Of the result thus reached, Carlyle declared 
that it was meal “sweet among the sweetest, 
fit for the cook’s art under all manner of con- 
ditions,” on which a grown man could be 
“supported wholesomely, and even agreeably, 
at the rate of little more than a penny a day.” 
On the strength of these good tidings, he bade 
“the disconsolate Malthusian fiing his ‘geome- 
trical series’ into the corner, assist wisely in 
the Free-Trade movement, and dry up his 
tears.” There is no doubt that the article is 
Carlyle’s, though not included in any edition 
of his writings; he told the writer in the Book- 
man that he had sent the article in the first 
instance to the Times, but that the editor re- 
turned it. 


—We announced, not long ago, the impend- 
ing publication of a great number of Rous- 
seau’s unpublished letters, enough to make a 
very considerable volume, which has now ap- 
peared in Paris, thanks to M. Henri de Roth- 
schild, who procured the curious collection, 
and to M.Léo Claretie, who very agreeably 
introduces it to the public. It consists of a 
correspondence, running through the years be- 
tween 1762 and 1773, between Jean-Jacques 
and Mme. Boy de La Tour, who was one of his 
most faithful friends and benefactors. She 
was in the way of performing for him all sorts 
of small commissions at Lyons, and it is to 
these errands that Rousseau’s letters almost 
exclusively relate. They have no literary in- 
terest or value whatsoever. But, for the mo- 
dern biographer, and yerhaps also for the 
modern reader, they will be of interest, for 
Rousseau was extremely minute and circum- 
stantial in giving his commissions, and one can 
easily reconstruct him out of them in his habit 
as he lived. Ample information is furnished 
as to what he ate and drank, and how he 
dressed, and of what shape his nightcaps were, 
and how he warmed his room, and what sort 
of candles he burned. Prices, too, of all sorts 
of things, some of them hopelessly out of 
fashion now, are carefully set down. One can 
find what barracan was by the yard in the 
years just before our Revolution, and camlet, 
and taffeta, and many another stuff. None of 
this new information, as will be seen, is of 
high importance, but it has its own humble 
place. Many will value it more highly than 
M.Emile Faguet does, who notices the book in 
the Revue Bleue. He calls it an “interview of 
Jean-Jacques by Rousseau,” and lets it go at 
that. 


—“One must be a barbarian not to know the 
name of Nicold Bettoni,” said Victor Cousin in 
1832, on being introduced to this Italian 
publisher, whose imprint was, in fact, be- 
stowed on five million volumes, and whose 
active career in this capacity covered the 
thirty years from 1806 to 1836. He wasa 
writer, too, of many things besides prospec- 
tuses; and though not of the first rank asa 
stylist, he was a sufficiently weighty polemic, 
and in common discourse he was extremely 
plausible and persuasive. For half a century 
he was notorious both in Italy and in France, 
where he ended his days in wretchedness; but 
his name has now quite slipped out of the 
biographical dictionaries. It has been the 
pious work of Signor Piero Barbéra, the 
present head of the well-known Florentine 





house, to revive the memory of his fellow- 
countryman and publisher, as he had already 
done in the ‘Ricordi biografici di Vincenzo 
Batelli, tipografo fiorentino,’ and the ‘ Ricordi 
biografici di David Passigli, tipografo-editore.’ 
He has accordingly produced a charming 
sketch of one hundred pages, entitled, ‘Nicold 
Bettoni: Avventure di un editore’ (Florence: 
Barbéra), followed by bibliographical lists of 
Bettoni’s writings and publications, This rest- 
less and speculative genius was the founder of 
five printing establishments, and conducted 
four at one time—in Brescia, Padua, Milan, 
and Portogruaro, his birthplace. He gave a 
great development to the popular subscription 
“Library”—of classical authors, of Italian 
writers, of international masterpieces, of 
iconography, etc.—and inveuted the scheme of 
increasing his subscribers by promises of prize 
drawings if the number exceeded a certain 
figure or figures. This brought him into 
trouble in France, where he sought to intro- 
duce a method frowned upon by the native 
publishers. While not a master of the details 
of the printing business, preferring the réle of 
general manager and over-sanguine impre- 
sario, he was nevertheless a precursor of the 
rotary press, having invented a cylinder for 
giving the requisite impression to forms moved 
forwards and backwards on a horizontal car- 
riage. He was apt to overestimate the public 
reception of his enterprises, but he suffered 
his greatest losses from the unfaithfulness of 
his employees. The most salient episode in 
the story is the quarrel with Uge Foscolo, 
which is candidly set forth by Signor Barbéra 
with great impartiality and delicacy. Like 
Fosevlo, Bettoni was of the circle of the 
Countess Teotochi Albrizzi (“cara Isabella”), 
of whom our Italian correspondent discoursed 
lately in these columns. 


—To those whose memory goes back twenty 
or thirty years it is interesting to note the 
rapid multiplication of the means of illustrat- 
ing classical study in the school-room, For the 
few poor woodcuts that were supposed to 
adorn the school-books of a former genera- 
tion, we have a profusion of reproductions— 
sometimes of the highest order of excellence— 
and the office of the picture, the engraving, is 
everywhere recognized. ‘lwenty years ago, 
to give a practical instance, a primer was 
projected which should show under equus a 
horse as the Romans saw him, under aratrum 
a plough as the Italians used it; but the pro- 
ject was rejected by the publishers as fanci- 
ful. Now Comenius and the ‘Orbis Pictus’ 
have come to their rights again, and there is 
no end of illustrated school-books of Greek and 
Latin. And yet this does not satisfy the peda- 
gogic soul, and the other day an Austrian 
teacher complained that the map or atlas form 
of illustration was too cumbrous and _ too 
costly for the average school-boy, and advised 
his fellow-teachers to do as he had done, and 
to make a collection of the illustrations sent 
out at Christmas and New Year in publishers’ 
sample-sheets. It seems that in an incredibly 
short time the experimenter had brought to- 
gether hundreds of admirable illustrations, 
which, pasted on stiff cardboard, could circu- 
late freely from hand to hand; and they cost 
nothing. Doubtless we are on the eve of the 
leaflet system as applied to illustration, per- 
haps are in the thick of it. Meantime, it is 
our business to welcome the American edition 
of Engelmann and Anderson’s ‘Pictorial Atlas 
to Homer,’ published by B. Westermann & 
Co.—one of those international enterprises 
with which Kiepert’s atlases have made us 
familiar. By changing the letter-press to suit 
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the locality, the same illustrations may be 
made to serve the whole world of schoolboys; 
and the curious investigator of the next cen- 
tury may well ask the question whether this 
community of text-books has not contributed 
powerfully to the levelling of the nations. As 
each nationality has its pet verses of Scripture, 
so each nationality might well be supposed to 
dwell with favor on some special side or scene 
of a universal classic such as Homer; and it is 
evident that if this thing goes on, we shall all 
be forced into the common German mould. 


—Still, we must not grumble at so good a 
thing as Engelmann and Anderson’s ‘Pictorial 
Atlas.’ ‘The value of the work is incontestable, 
and the plan worthy of all acceptance; al- 
though, as the chief editor anticipates, some 
scholars may think that the scheme of giving 
un-Homeric details of Homeric myths in the 
interest of mythological study is a stretch of 
the proper purpsse of the book, which is, 
after all, to show what a hold Homer had on 
antique civilization. Of course it does not un- 
dertake to illustrate the Homeric world as the 
Homeric singer saw it. That could not be 
done, even if we had more remains of the 
period than we have, for the poet’s eyes had a 
light that does not come from Assyrian or 
Egyptian art. But we are sorry to note that 
an evil fate seems to have presided over the 
transfer of the German letter-press to Eng- 
lish. “Herald” appears unchanged as “ herold” ; 
our old friends the enemies of the Pygmies are 
changed from “cranes’’ to “storks”; and in try- 
ing to identify the Pygmies we find ourselves 
introduced to a lot of “niggers” who look un 
conventional in this undress. “ Labor” is repre- 
sented by “travail pain”; the “ Laestrygoni- 
ans” are syncopated into “ Laestrygians”; and 
in the Greek text there is a liberal sprinkling 
of false accents. But, for all that, the book is 
a welcome addition to our school-apparatus 
for Homer, and may be cordially 
mended. 


recom 


—Schmeltz’s Internationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie (Leyden, Band V., Heft I 
contains an exceedingly interesting and ex- 
haustive article of nearly twenty pages “On 
Ancient Mexican Shields,” by Zelia Nuttall, 
with three plates of more than sixty colored 
illustrations. Mrs. Nuttall is recognized by 
scholars in both hemispheres as an authority in 
this branch of research, and has honestly at- 
tained this high position by the thoroughness 
of her philological and archeological equip- 
ment and the remarkable acuteness and con- 
scientiousness of her investigations. The same 
qualities which characterized her former 
monographs, “Standard or Head-dress? An 
Historical Essay on a Relic of Ancient Mexi- 
co,” and “The Atlatl or Spear-thrower of the 
Ancient Mexicans,” distinguish also in an emi- 
nent degree the paper now before us. It isa 
careful and comprehensive study based upon 
original sources, comprising early chronicles, 
old inventories of gifts sent by the Spanish 
conquerors to Charles V. and other per- 
sonages, specimens of native Mexican art in 
ethnographical museums, and a dozen codices, 
and not only constitutes a valuable contribu 
tion to the special subject discussed, but also 
throws welcome light on portions of the still 
obscure and imperfectly explored province of 
Aztec civilization. The author begins with 
war-shields, of which there was a great variety 
acconling to different grades of the service 
As the Aztecs waged wars chiefly for the pur- 
pose of procuring human victims for sacrifice, 
the aim of the soldier was not to kill, but to 


capture as many of the enemy as possible, and 


The Nation. 





it was for such bloodless deeds of valor that 
he was most sure of rapid promotion. He en 
tered the army, so to speak, asa blank sheet, 
on which he was to inscribe in hieroglyphic 
colors and characters the history of his mili 
tary career. “His face and body were unpaint 
his clothing was plain white, and his 
shield was a simple one of interwoven strips of 
bamboo cane’ pri 
soners he brought in, he was permitted to add 
some new ornament to his costume and to stain 


ed, 


; but with every batch of 


his skin with some bright pigment, until he be- 
came a gaudily painted warrior, with gorgeous 
shield, golden nose-crescent (yacametze), and 
other conspicuous insignia of exalted rank 
Mention is of an oblong shield, 
which covered its bearer from head to foot, 
bunt which, when he was obliged to run, he 


also made 


could roll up and carry under his arm like an 
umbrella or a water-proof cloak. 
—It was, however, the second class of 


shields, designed only for display at religious 
feasts and dances and on other gala days, on 
which the Aztec lavished his greatest artistic 
skill and barbaric wealth of decoration. Near 
ly all the shields sent by Cortez to Charles V. 
as “gifts to be distributed to churches, monas 
teries, and private individuals,” 
kind. ‘The majority of them have doubtless 
perished and are known to us only from brief 


were of this 


descriptions recorded in Spanish inventories or 
from pictorial representations in ancient Mex 

can manuscripts in which they are borne by 
various deities. A most interesting relic of 
this sort was recently discovered by Mrs, Nut 
tall at Ambras Castle, i 
recognized by her as identical with the “shield 
of red feathers, on its field a blue dragon of 
coarse mosaic work, garnished with gold-leaf,” 
described in the inventory of 1596. This shield 
has been at Ambras for more than three cen 
turies, and is in a marvellous state of 
vation. “The feathers of the m 
work is composed are still fresh in color and 


have escaped the 


near Innsbruck, an 


preser 


which msaic 
ravages of moths. Only a 
few pieces of the gold ornamentation are mi 
ing.” Another 
made by Mrs, Nuttall we have already report- 
ed, viz., 
served in the Biblioteca Nazionale of 
under the Spanish title: 
los Yndios antiguame 


interesting discovery recently 
an ancient Mexican manuscript pre 
Florence 
‘Libro de la 
nte hazian, } 
ciones y malos ritos que tenian vy guard 
rich in colored designs which serve to illustrat 
the text and 
an artistic point 


valuable from 
Mrs. Nuttall is 


are ex ‘eedingly 


of view. 





having this entire codex photog lly and 
chromolithographie: uc facs 

ile and will publish er own expense, 
with notes and introduction and an Englis 
translation of the text. The edition of this 
unique work will be limited to 200 copies, 
which may be purchased from the Peabody 
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niversity. 


Museum of and Eth 


American eology 
Harvard We may add 
that Mrs. Nuttall has been appointed Honorary 


ee 
nology, 





Special Assistant in Mexican 


Department at the Cl 





- 


hat she is 
copies of some of the most important ancient 
Mexican manuscripts and antiquities now ex- 


isting in European libraries and museums 
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It ‘s a remarkable fact that Mr. Conwav's 
Life of Paine is the first t i \ t i 
mous heretic worthy to be so called. The at 
tempts of Cheetham and * Oldys’ i} i 
Were mere sketches—the two former Thies 
because of their ma s ty: tl ust th 
v a faitl fri but dey 
any literary merit and an tical te 1 
r research Meant la has t« ‘ 
ly the victim of such f that 
of Col. Ingers the most ant 
ciation. Even th t é and = s 
from whom something different was t ex 
pected have allowed themselves to go with t 
prevailing falsehoods and to better t 
structions, as where Mr. McMas t 
volume, anticipates by ten years Pain } 
logical reputation, and attributes to it t! 
favor shown his econ al opis ’ Mi 
Koosevelt, in his Life of Gouverneur Mor 
cal's Paine a “ tilthy at st . 
minutes’ reading in tl Ay 
would have informed him that Pa vas as 
little of an atheist as any o7 in ¢t " 
range of notorietv, even the most rt ‘ 
With such things poss t was 
! at | i ne should iv : i ’ “ 
who would extenuate not! < x 
aught in malice, but : t s 
eal and intellectual and mora sbit as Was 
If Mr. Conway has not done this in ex pea 
ticular, it is evidently from no lack _ 
rosity in his dispositior It is verv t 
that be has set down naught in malice; that 
he has extenuated nothing, some, if not mar 
of his readers w be less f hits 
VestigaSion may ave been i i ‘ ’ 
is too much of adv acv in the manner ) 
book to produ e the best effect « t .) 
will come to it with a prejudice against lI'a 
s favor I} sitter we it 
ontirmed the Opinion by a 
Appearar ‘ lmpartiality : 
former Ww iv . tl g of ti : 
i to such a ippeara whi thev w 
t habiv with] ifrom Mr. Conway's s 
stream of aduiation, 
Shintne s ‘ shadow mae t 
de 
If this licat s t ibsolute, t nly 
leduct t © mad t is with rv e 
to Paine's pers il halits. Cheetham, a m 
seral partisa ! st, charged Paine 
with gross inte Sness, 
and with extre1 I rbial 
beli that ica C Li ness 
These charges have rency, 
and Mr. Conway has n him 
to ivesticate then im the 
main he has succeeded in r 
Still to be neat, still to be dressed 
As you were g ing to a fea t 


was not felt to be necessary a century ago so 
generally 
affectation 
Paine would seem to have 
than Dr 


were epochs for 


as now. The republican and literary 


was in the opposite direction. 


been so much tidier 


Johnson, whose “clean-shirt days” 


his friends, as to have been 


always careful in his dress and toilet; if not 


in his extreme old age and poverty and 


broken health, it were cruel to say much of 
this Add 
wounded vanity and a broken heart, and if he 


to those disabilities neglect and 
had been as hard a drinker as the Long Island 
parsons opposite his farm at New Rochelle, it 
would have been more pitiful than strange. 
But, though the reports and rumors are ccn 
flicting, and it is not easy to strike the ba 
lance with complete assurance, Mr. Conway’s 
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judgment that Paine’s temperance was _excep- 
tional for his time seems sound enough. That 
there was a time, in 1793, after the arrest of 
the Girondins, of whose party Paine had been, 
and before his own imprisonment, when he 
took to brandy violently, in order to “forget 
his sorrows, and remember his miseries no 
more,” Mr.Conway makes no denial. Whether 
his argument for the limitation of the term of 
this excess is accepted or rejected will depend 
a good deal on the theology of his reader. It 
is that no besotted person could have written 
the ‘Age of Reason.’ Granted; but might not 
its fifty pages have been produced in the lucid 
intervals of a period of extreme excess? To 
repel the charge of licentiousness was a much 
easier matter; for this charge was confined to 
his relations with Madame Bonneville, who 
followed him to this country with her children, 
and was the object of his generous charity. 
When carefully considered, the evidence would 
seem to show that in an adulterous generation 
Paine was superior to the vice that smirched 
some of the most distinguished men. 

Mr. Conway is deserving of much credit for 
the patience with which he has burrowed in 
contemporary records, in collateral biography, 
and in the hearsays and traditions that have 
seemed to promise some illumination of his 
long and painful way. He has brought many 
valuable and interesting things to light. The 
contemporary testimonies to the dignity of 
Paine’s character, the graciousness of his be- 
havior, and the value of his services which are 
brought together, are such as might have made 
a man less naturally vain extremely proud, 
while they completely overwhelm the counter- 
testimonies of his religious and political oppo- 
nents. And yet there is a haunting after- 
thought that will not be dismissed. It is, 
Why, when Paine did so much and was so 
much, was be nut more? After he came back 
to America in 1802, with Federalist and theo- 
logical animosity both against him and con- 
tinually strengthening each other, it was not 
strange that he became a doubtful friend for 
the most friendly. But long before that we 
are constrained to wonder whether there was 
not lacking something of solidity in him; 
whether his talent was not so much more evi- 
dent than his character that even those who 
valued him most highly could not take him 
quite so seriously as he took himself. 

He took himself very seriously indeed, and 
Mr.Conway does not take him a whit less so. 
Paine’s self-consciousness was intense and his 
vanity extreme. Not content with a prodigal 
use of the first person singular, he has much 
to say of “Thomas Paine” and “Common- 
Sense,” a synonym of which he never tired. 
Speaking of the reason which God had given 
him, he adds, “And I gratefully know that 
God has given me a large share of that divine 
gift.” The proverb that the vain are never 
proud had in Paine’s case the amplest ilius- 
tration. A little pride would have saved him 
from a good deal of chagrin. Mr.Conway has 
only praise for his generosity in giving up the 
profits of one publication after another, but 
we could go with him much more heartily if 
afterwards he had not insisted on his gratui- 
tous services and made himself the pensioner 
of this and that bounty, like the daughters of 
the horse-leech, for ever crying “Give.” It 
was a true bill, that of Gouverneur Morris, 
when he found him supremely lacking in that 
common sense to which he laid a special claim. 
He had plenty of it in dealing with “soft 
money” and other aspects of concrete politics; 
he had very little in managing his own affairs. 
His cosmopolitan sympathies made him “a 





man without a country,” and without the 
stability or adaptability which insures practi- 
cal success. The brilliant talents which in our 
time would have made seven cities claim him 
as the editor of as many leading journals, left 
him a century ago a writer of pamphlets, and 
of letters in which he made a present of his 
opinions to some who valued them and some 
who did not, but who paid as little for them 
in the one case as in the other. While estimat- 
ed by himself and many other generous spirits 
asa Universal Enlightener and Reformer, it 
is evident that to many others he appeared to 
be a mere adventurer. There is a golden mean 
between these two extremes, but it is not hit 
by Mr. Conway in his estimation of Paine’s 
character and work. The epithets he heaps 
upon him—“this founder of republics,” etc.— 
and the grandiose way in which he speaks of 
him throughout, though they may please and 
satisfy a multitude of Paine’s adherents who 
needed no addition to their confidence in his 
supremacy, will have a tendency to make him 
seem absurd to those who come to Mr. Conway’s 
book with any proper sense of relative values 
in the history of great events. Paine was one 
of the greatest of his kind, not exceeded by 
any of these in the picturesqueness or the tra- 
gedy of his career; but his kind was not that 
of Cavour and Stein and Dedk; it was that of 
Cobbett and Defoe. He was one of the great- 
est of the pamphleteers, and in America his 
pamphlets were half-battles in “the times that 
tried men’s souls.” 


This happy phrase is one of several of Paine’s 
phrases that are now in daily use, and one of 
many that he coined on which his image and 
superscription were as unmistakable. He was 
a maker of phrases and he loved the things 
that he had made. We know this by the way 
he fondles them, repeating them as affection- 
ately as does Tennyson the phrases that he 
loves. But his strength as a writer was not 
more in special phrases than in the even tenor 
of his style. Jeffrey’s wonder as to where 
Macaulay picked up that style is even more 
pertinent of Paine. A single pamphlet, print- 
ed in 1772, was his only public writing before 
he came to America with Franklin’s modest 
recommendation in his pocket, and but little 
else. There was in that no hint of ‘Common 
Sense.’ nor even of the best articles which he 
wrote before that for the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine. As for the theory that he was the au- 
thor of the ‘Letters of Junius,’ Mr. Conway 
mentions it respectfully, and disposes of it 
effectually in a dozen lines. It would have 
been enough to say that, were there a hint of 
Paine’s style in Junius, it would have been as 
impossible for him to keep a secret so 
flattering to his vanity as for him to “get him- 
self crucified and rise in three days,” as Tal- 
leyrand advised one of bis set to do if he would 
found a new religion. As we should expect, 
the author of this theory, Mr. W. H. Burr, also 
maintains the Baconian authorship of Shak- 
spere. ‘lhat Paine wrote the Declaration of 
Independence is another item of Mr. Burr’s 
belief that somebody eise wrote everything. Mr. 
Conway entertains so much of this suggestion 
as pertains to the rejected anti-slavery clause. 
“There can be little doubt,” he says, “that 
this was written by Paine, or by some one 
who had Paine’s anti-slavery essay before 
him.” He then quotes Paine’s words and the 
rejected clause in parallel columns, proving 
that the resemblance was not remarkable, and 
then continues, “Thus did Paine try to lay at 
the corner the stone which the builders rejected 
and which afterwards ground their descendants 
to powder.” ‘Lhis passage from the indefinite to 





the definite, from the uncertain to the cer- 
tain, is one of many such in Mr. Conway’s 
book. Another is where Paine returns to 
England, and to his mother in her ninety-first 
year. “As she lived to be ninety-four, it may 
be that he sat beside her in the Quaker 
meeting-house.” This on page 230, vol. i., 
and on p. 232: “While in America the States 
were discussing the Constitution proposed by 
the Convention, Paine sat in the silent meet- 
ing at Thetford, dreaming of the Parliament 
of Man and federation of the world.” In 
general, Mr. Conway uses the Quaker antece- 
dents of Paine for a great deal more than they 
are worth; but far more questionable is his 
finding of the root of Elias Hicks in Paine for 
no better reason than that his cousin, Willett 
Hicks, was kind to Paine in his last days, and 
was one of the half-dozen people who followed 
him to his lonely grave. There is a good deal 
of vague surmise in Mr. Conway’s book, even 
where it is least admissible, as in the charge 
against Gouverneur Morris. He makes it 
plain enough that Morris was jealous of 
Paine’s influence in France, and inimical to 
him; also, that his hostility kept Paine in pri- 
son for ten months, as his friendly disposition 
would have prevented his going there at all. 
This is bad enough. That Morris was at the 
bottom of a “conspiracy” against Paine, which 
resulted in his imprisonment as an English- 
man, should have more evidence than Mr. 
Conway furnishes to be confidently received. 
Paine’s sense of Washington’s unkindness dur- 
ing his imprisonment and afterwards is one 
of the most distressing features of his history. 
Before expressing itself in the abusive public 
letter which, after the ‘Age of Reason,’ has 
most hurt his fame, it expressed itself in a 
private letter for a reply to which he waited 
long in vain. It is one of Mr.Conway’s many 
guesses, and one of the must attractive, that 
Timothy Pickering, then Washington’s Secre- 
tary of State, suppressed this letter. 

Paine had done much good service with his 
pen, and in various clerical positions, in the 
years following the war, when in 1787 he went 
to England with the plans of an iron bridge 
which he had invented. The flattering refer- 
ence to his invention which Mr. Conway 
quotes from the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ is 
from the eighth edition, and in the ninth it is 
withdrawn, along with the credit given to 
Paine for the bridge at Wearmouth; but of 
Paine’s right to be accounted one of the pio- 
neers upon this line there is no doubt. 
Paine’s English friends were creditable both 
to his mind and heart; William Blake, called 
“Pictor Ignotus,” was one of the more inti- 
mate, and to his sagacity Paine was indebted 
for his escape from England in 1792, when he 
added fuel to his ‘Rights of Man’ with an in- 
flammatory speech. Mr. Conway’s summary 
of that famous pamphlet, Part IT., is not flat- 
tering to Paine’s ability as a political philoso- 
pher—there is hardly an item of the summary 
that would be accepted by a careful publicist 
of our own time—but its strength was in its 
definitions only in a subordinate degree. 
That it made a tremendous stir and scare in 
England there can be no doubt, and Paine 
did not get off a day too soon. In France 
his intimacies for the most part were with 
the best men of the Convention, and Con- 
dorcet was his closest friend. Mr. Conway 
infers that Paine had much to do with 
Condorcet in shaping the constitution which 
the Girondists wanted, while the Moun- 
tain preferred chronic revolution. It was 
Paine’s preference for law to revolution, and 
his anxiety to save the life of the King, that 
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made him an object of suspicion to the revolu- 
tionary party. His inability to speak French 
must have been a serious bar to his enjoyment 
of society, and have kept him in imperfect 
touch with men and things. When the Giron- 
dists were arrested, Paine 
from the meetings of the Convention, but he 
was not thrown into prison until December 2s, 
1793. There, by a happy accident, he escaped 
the guillotine, but a fever brought him nigh 
to death, and he came out November 6, 1794, 
a physical wreck, to enter the family of Minis- 
ter Monroe, where, tenderly cared for, he 
gradually regained his health. 


absented himself 


The tirst part of his ‘Age of Reason’ was 
written just before he went to prison, and the 
second part during his confinement. Mr, Con- 
way is not a little embarrassed in dealing 
with Paine’s religious character, for he wishes 
to be sympathetic and he finds it difficult to 
be so. There never was, in fact, a doughtier 
advocate than Paine of that natural religion 
which is Mr. Conway’s pet aversion. In his 
religious writings Paine stood for the reli- 
giousness of science as he stood for nothing 
else. That men should imitate the goodness 
of God as it is revealed in nature, is the sum 
and substance of his doctrine of religion. But 
to Mr. Conway, nature, especially inorganic 
nature, is simply devilish, and he does his best 
to wring from Paine a testimony favorable to 
his own opinion, but with no appreciable re- 
sult. He chooses to call Paine a Theist, though 
the words Theist and Deist are generally sup- 
posed to connote different ideas, and Paine 
was as representative a Deist as any of his 
time; his God a mechanical creator, not an 
immanent life. 
gerate the religiousness of Paine’s theological 
writings. They were written to vindicate the 
character of God from what be considered the 
most hateful misrepresentations. For 
also he had only honest reverence. We look 
in vain to Mr. Conway for any adequate indi- 
cation of the defects of Paine’s criticism of 
the Bible. His 
generally been justified by subsequent criticism 
and multiplied a hundred fold. Asa zephyr 
to a tornado is the destructive force of his 
criticism of the Old Testament prophecies to 
that of Kuenen’s ‘Prophets and Prophecy in 
Israel.’ But of the moral dignity of the 
prophets he had no appreciation, and he had 
as little of the ethical and spiritual qualities 
of the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Epistles, 
and of the processes by which the writings of 
the Old and New Testaments came to be ac- 
cepted and revered with but a little of the 
pious fraud in which he finds well-nigh their 
whole account. It is unfortunate, but it is 
true, that what has attracted to Paine a great 
majority of his followers has been, not his re- 


Mr. Conway does not exag- 


Jesus 


negative results have very 


ligiousness, but his negative assault on Chris- 
tian superstition; and this has been because 
this negative assault is altogether his most 
characteristic note. The other is a still, small 
voice; this is the earthquake, the whirlwind, 
and the fire. 

But if Paine’s religion was something more 
than Mr. Conway’s love and service of hu- 
manity, it was also and preéminently this. 
With less insistence than upon some other 
tl author every 
chapter of his book that Paine was one of the 
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gs, our shows in almost 
st humane of men, one of the most benevo- 


lent and beneficent. It was no accident that 


one of his first writings in America was a 
brave assault on slavery, nor that he pposed 


the execution of Louis, and all barbarous 


punishments, And the reformer was not a 


mockery of the man. In alj his personal re- 
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lations he was affectionate and tender, a 
lover of little children, a helper of the unfor 
tunate. Had his education been equal to his 
talents, he much better 
work. The imperfections of his knowleige 
were, however, less than the imperfections of 


would have done 


his taste. It is one of the unconscious humors 
of Mr. Conway’s book that he re presents him 
as a poet who suppressed the sacred fire, for 
he was utterly prosaic, and never more so 
Phis 
defect entered into his interpretation of the 
Hebrew and Christian 
marked by the baldest lteralism throughout. 
When every abatement has been made, Paine’s 


than when he “dropped into poetry.” 


Scriptures, which 1s 


humanity was so large and pure that no 
thing could be sadder than the 
gratitude and desertion which overwhelmed 
him at the last. 


sense of in- 
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The Spirit of Modern Philosophy 
in the Form of 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in 
Harvard University. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1892. Svo, pp. xv, 51. 


An Essay 


Lectures. By Josiah Royce, 


MINDS trained to careful and exact thought 
are frequently repelled by the looseness and 
vagueness of what currently passes by the in 
definite name of philosophy. In the history of 
thought, the separate sciences have one by one 
split off and differentiated into circumscribed 
and systematized bodies of generalized know 
ledge, taking little account of the opinions of 
individual thinkers except in so far as they 
may be appropriated by others and recognized 
as of value quite apart from the authority of 
the individual them \ truth 
once proved becomes detached from its his 


torical 


formulating 


father, and 
The fact that Des- 
cartes was the discoverer of a method of com- 


setting, forgets its own 


stands solely on its merits. 


bining aigebra and geometry is of small inte- 
rest to the mathematician. Kepler's laws are 
called Kepler’s only for convenience, and the 
student of mechanics does not care 
the authority of Kepler, nor does he enter into 
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any curious inquiry as to 
character and 
which led to i 
takes the place of an appeal to authority, ar 
a clear line is drawn between science and the 
the latter being recarded 


as a department of historical study, and a sci 


‘alises in t 
environment of this 
their formulation 


history of science; 


ence only in the which 


sense in 


general is a science. Few 
necessary to look into it. 
In recent times psychology and ethi 


to have 


Ss seem 


made some progress upon this road 


Discussion has become more impersonal, more 
scientific in method, less given to seeking au 


thorities and threatening with « 


MsSequences, 


Philosophy, as it is "generally taught both in 
America and in Europe, 


graphy, or history, rather than an independ 
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rrectness of the distinction 
between phenomena and noumena, the theory 
of universals, or the doctrine of the “World as 
Will” 
have had less confidence in the m 


the universe had he 
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which the plain man finds it difficult to swa 
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liyht up earnest vouny faces 
because they express passion, w 
But alas far me if ever | have 
reasons to study a book 
cal subtleties [ean cat no 
manly heart of its aut 
mav be sound. I shall then 
more for that Error \) 
chooses: but there is n art 
equal to so placing t 
make it sound hars t “ 1 Ww 
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have even been 
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thought was express t " ‘ 
s volumes with a s 
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would be still clearer if a trifl ss diff 
and no httle art is shown in the selection of 
incidents and doctrines the writer is in ev 
lent sympathy with the men he discusses, anid 
possesses in a hich degree the historic sense 
which sees a man in his context and seizes his 
meaning fairlv. The connection of the succes 
sive systems is well brought out. There is 
h biographical detail which has little to 
with philosophy, but these lectures were d 
livered before popular audiences, and popular 
audiences must be entertained much as Epicu 
is is said to have entertained his follower 
and enlivened the tedium scholastic labors 
On the whole, we are of the opinion that thes 
popular lectures may profitably be read even 
by those who have an acquaintance wiih tl 
original authors, for along with the exposition 


there goes a running commentary Of criticism 


which reveals more or less clearly the 
point of the lecturer. He 
been influenced greatly by Hegel and Schopen 
hauer, though most, perhaps, by the latter 
Indeed, the ‘World as Will” 


needs little modification to express fairly bis 


stand 


appears to have 


doctrine of the 
philosophic faith. 

Prof. Royce’s own doctrine, embodied in the 
last four lectures in the book, must be judged 
of con 
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terary expression and artistic form, its appeal 
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manly heart of its author,” must all be set 
aside as quite extraneous to the question at 
issue, which is simply and solely the consist- 
ency of the doctrine and the cogency of the 
reasons for accepting it. Any literary embel- 
lishment other than that which conduces to 
perfect clearness is rather objectionable than 
otherwise. A multitude of words and illustra- 
tions may conceal looseness and inexactitude 
in reasoning, and, indeed, they constantly 
have precisely this result. Prof. Royce him- 
self appeals to such a treatment of his reason- 
ings as we conceive to be the proper one in 
maintaining (p. 435) that his doctrine is “the 
outcome of a rigid logical analysis.” 

This, however, we cannot allow it to be. 
The doctrine, briefly stated, is as follows: 
The one indubitable fact is the existence of 
an Infinite Self, a Logos or World-mind (p. 
345). That it exists is clear (1) because Ideal- 
ism has shown that real things are nothing 
more nor less than ideas, or “possibilities of 
experience”; but a mere “possibility” as such 
is nothing, and a world of “possible” experi- 
ence, in so far as it is real, must be a world 
of actual experience to some self (p. 367). If, 
then, there be a real world, it has all the 
while existed as ideal and mental even before 
it became known to the particular mind with 
which we conceive it as coming into connec- 
tion (p. 368). (2.) But there is such a real 
world, for when I think of an object, when I 
mean it, I do not merely have in mind an idea 
resembling it, for I aim at the object, I pick 
it out, I already in some measure possess it. 
The object is then already present in essence 
to my hidden self (p. 370). As truth consists 
in knowledge of the conformity of a cognition 
to its object, that alone can know a truth 
which includes within itself both idea and ob- 
ject. This inclusive knower is the Infinite 
Self (p. 374). With this | am in essence iden- 
tical (p. 371), it is my larger self (p. 372), and 
this larger self alone is (p. 379). It includes all 
reality, and we know other finite minds because 
we are one with them in its unity (p. 409). 

‘This doctrine is supposed to give us freedom 
and content with the system of things. All 
our volitions in the world of sense are deter- 
mined, but since the Logos in a timeless choice 
elected that things should be as they are, and 
we are in essence identical with him, we are 
free as partaking in his timeless choice (p.433) . 
And though the existence of evil cannot be 
denied, we may rest content with the world in 
the reflection that the Logos would have 
chosen a better world had he been dissatisfied 
with this one (p. 439). 

As one may readily see, the reasoning which 
endeavors to establish the existence of the In- 
finite Self is loose and inconsequent, and the 
consolation to be derived from the doctrine 
more than dubious. Prof. Royce constantly 
distinguishes between ideas and the objects 
supposed to correspond tv them, and he as 
constantly makes his point by overlooking this 
distinction. He sets out to search for “some- 
thing yonder that corresponds in fact to this 
series of experiences in us” (p. 360). He ex- 
pects to find this something a system of ideas 
“outside of our minds, but not outside of 
every mind” (p. 360). He seeks for a reality 
that our minds “resemble” (p. 361), and of 
which our experience is only the “copy” (p. 
360). This reality exists before it becomes 
known to the particular mind we conceive as 
coming into connection with it (p. 368). Thus 
the reality is one thing, and the experience in 
this particular mind quite another. The prob- 
lem is to pass from the experience to the re- 
ality. 





This clear line between our ideas and what 
is supposed to correspond to them is promptly 
rubbed out in the assumption that when I 
think of an object, when I mean it, the ob- 
ject itself is already present to me (p. 370). 
True, it is admitted that the object is present 
only to the “hidden self.” But since I, the 
self to which consciousness testifies, have only 
the thought of the object, the “copy,” the 
personal “experience,” I must surely give 
some reason for assuming the existence of the 
object other than the presence of the copy in 
me. Otherwise the existence of the object it- 
self is by no means established. And as the 
“larger self” is “ hidden,” and is assumed merely 
as a something that shall include my “copy” 
and the object corresponding to my “copy,” its 
existence goes under a cloud with that of the 
object. In short, Prof. Royce’s “ larger self” 
is simply a receptacle for smuggled objects— 
objects brought in free of duty because they 
are declared strictly identical with certain ob- 
jects on the free list which yet he has carefully 
distinguished from them. 

Individual minds Prof. Royce calls “ bits” or 
“ parts” of the Logos (pp. 373, 410, 412, 416, 
437, et passim), and nevertheless he describes 
them as “in essence” identical with it (pp. 368, 
371, et passim). This vague expression may 
cover a multitude of logical sins. Strictly 
speaking, they can be identical only with the 
particular bit they happen to be, and no one 
of them can in any exact sense be identical 
with any other. It is a mere playing with 
words to explain their knowledge of each 
other as arising from the fact that they are 
“in essence” identical. 

And as to their participation in the “time- 
less choice” of the Logos, it is enough to say 
that, according to this doctrine, they never 
have had, have not now, and never will have 
any chance to choose at all. Any choice they 
may make in the lack of time that is left is 
too unlike what in psychology we know as 
choice to give any great degree of satisfaction. 
It would conduce to clearness to give this 
timeless performance some other name. 


Men, Mines and Animals in South Africa. 
By Lord Randolpt 8. Churchill, M.P. D. 
Appleton & Co. 1892. 8vo, pp. xv, 337. Map 
and illustrations. 


LoRD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S letters to the 
Daily Graphic could be dismissed in a few 
words as a lively but superficial account of 
familiar scenes, hardly worthy of preservation 
in book form, but for one reason: his purpose 
in undertaking this journey to Mashonaland 
was not that of a mere holiday traveller, but 
to inquire into the nature and extent of the 
agricultural resources and mineral wealth of 
this newly acquired territory. Regarded in 
this light, his letters have some importance, 
and can hardly fail to influence in a degree 
the present fortunes of the British South Afri- 
can Company. The earlier letters give his im- 
pressions of Cape Town, Kimberley, and the 
Transvaal, through which he passed on his 
way north. This State is described in the 
most glowing terms, as having a soil of “asto- 
nishing fertility,” a genial climate, and, pos- 
sibly, “the greatest gold-field of the world,” to 
say nothing of its silver and coal mines. But 
all this potential wealth is rendered almost nu- 
gatory through the stubborn opposition of the 
ruling caste to its development. The Boer, 
according to Lord Randolph, “never plants a 
tree, never digs a well, never makes a road, 
never grows a blade of corn.” The personifi- 
cation of useless idleness, he “drags out the 





most degraded and ignoble existence ever ex- 
perienced by a race with any pretence to civi- 
lization.” Although all the capital invested 
in the land is foreign and under foreign direc- 
tion, although the inhabitants of his largest 
and most prosperous town, Johannesburg, are 
mainly English, and though more than three- 
fourths of his land is now owned by foreign- 
ers, the Boer insolently denies “all political 
and even municipal rights to persons residing 
in the Transvaal other than of Dutch birth.” 
These are strong assertions, but other travel- 
lers tell substantially the same story, and the 
time is probably near at hand when, as Lord 
Randolph not obscurely hints, the Englishmen 
of the Transvaal “will impatiently jerk from 
their shoulders the government of the Boers.” 

Mashonaland proved in nearly every re- 
spect a disappointment, the greater because of 
its contrast to the coveted territory of the 
Boers. As regards its agricultural resources, 
our author’s testimony is that “on the low 
veldt, where the soil is of extraordinary fer- 
tility, fever and horse sickness afflict human 
beings and exterminate stock; on the high 
veldt, where neither of these evils extensively 
prevails, the soil is barren and worthless.” 
With respect to the value of its mines bis con- 
clusion, mainly the result of the investigations 
of an American mining expert whom he took 
with him for this purpose, is that gold has not 
yet been discovered in paying quantities—in 
other words, that the mines have been appa- 
rently exhausted by the prehistoric gold-hunt- 
ers, the massive ruins of whose fortress-temples 
are still to be found in this region. Possibly 
the great contrast to the Transvaal, with its 
fertile soil, healthy climate, and rich mines, 
has colored somewhat too darkly the author’s 
views, but the truth seems to be that the 
“hinterland” must first be filied up before 
Zambesia can greatly attract the European 
emigrant. Still, it should be said that there 
were some encouraging indications. During 
the two months in which he was at Fort Salis- 
bury, the principal settlement, Lord Randolph 
observed “a noteworthy increase in the size 
and a marked improvement in the character 
of the township. Tents and wagon dwellings 
had rapidly given place to well-constructed 
huts, and these latter were being to a con- 
siderable extent supplanted by buildings of 
brick, of which material a fair quality is be- 
ing manufactured here.” Virgin gold-reefs 
which have escaped the quest of the Phoeni- 
cian or Arabian miners, may also be disco- 
vered at any time, as well as other mineral 
wealth. 

There are excellent descriptions of camp 
and wagon-life while crossing the veldt, and 
many readers will enjoy the account of the 
author’s numerous and sometimes exciting ex- 
periences in hunting. Though the great game 
is getting scarce, lions, ostriches, and elands 
are still occasionally to be found, while the 
smaller antelope are plentiful in some dis- 
tricts. he pictures which originally appeared 
in the Daily Graphic have been reproduced in 
this volume, but, with a few exceptions, they 
can hardly be said to add to its attractiveness. 
A good index and an admirably clear map of 
all South Africa south of the Zambesi add 
materially to the value of the reprint as a 
book for reference. 


Marriage and Disease: A Study of Heredity 
and the more Important Family Degenera- 
tions. By S. A. K. Strahan, M.D., Barris- 
ter-at-Law, etc., ete. D. Appleton & Co. 
1892. Pp. 313. 

It is consistent with the double profession of 
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medicine and of law, which the author avows 
upon the title-page, that the medico-legal as 
pects of this book should suggest at once its 
limitations and its aims. Far from 
critically scientific study of heredity in gen 
eral, or of the evidence in regard to the trans 


being a 


mission of acquired characteristics, it is the 
purpose of the took simply to give a useful 
statement of the manner in which disease is 
handed down from generation to generation, 
and of the ways in which nature may be as- 
sisted or thwarted in the endeavor to perpetu- 
ate the normal man. Fortified by numerous 
quotations from standard works, the author is 
content to take for granted many things ac- 
tually in dispute. His purpose is not contro- 
versial, but descriy tive and educational. The 
five so-called “laws ” of heredity are admittedly 
arbitrary divisions of one great’ principle 

useful chiefly for descriptive purposes, and 
capable of being extended or contracted to suit 
the style of exposition. 
parts of the discussion, the author's canons of 


And here, as in otber 


exposition do not forbid the introduction of 
personal conviction in the absence of mor 
motive proof. In short, the hope embodied in 
tho treatise, with constant 
unskitful reiteration, is the not unfamiliar one 


and more or less 


that man may learn to apply to the improve 
ment of his own species the principles of gene 
rative selection which 
to apply to the beasts that perish. It is ad 
mitted that marriage and the “choice of part 
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he has already learned 


ners” is at present largely a matter of bind 


instinct; but this blindness—at all events the 
excuse of lgnorance—it is the duty of scien 
to remove. To those unfortunates in whom t 
taint of disease is irremeciable, it should say 


misery in off 


Refrain from perpetuating your 





spring; to that larger class whose herita 
may be purified, it should point out the rem: 
dy: to those whose pedigree is pure. it should 
teach the way of guarding the precious legacy 
and transmitting it unimpaired. Nay, mot 

‘Nowadays, when the maniac, the melan 
choliac, and the would-be suicide of vesterday 
the imbecile, the epileptic, i tl habity 
drunkard are married and given in rriag 
the suffering has become so ter le, t 
tamination of the race so great, and the care 
of the useless offspring so heavy a charge upon 
the community, that if some effort | not 
made voluntarily to stay this curse \ 
land, the Legislature must be called upon 
interfere.” 

Obviously this is but a restatement of tl 
familiar paradox of the survival of the untit 
test, under the régime of sympathy that is 


the outcome of the humane and moral senti- 
ments by which we measure the advance of 
In the 
condition of society, the unfit pays the penalty 
of his inability to adapt himself to his environ 
ment; in our philanthropic adapt 
the environment to the unfit, ard aid him by 
every device known to science to propagate his 
kind. Unquestionably there is a tendency to 
darken the picture. Statistics of disease would 
be lugubrious at best; but when to hereditary 
transmission of certain disorders there is lib- 
erally added the “ transmutability of diatheses,” 
it is easy to prove all the rest. 


civilization, “primitive and natural” 


wisdom we 


Everything is 
reduced to the convenient common denomiua- 
tor of a “degenerate condition, ” which may 
manifest itself in one generation as gout and in 
the next as rheumatism, in one as hab 

drunkenness, in another as epilepsy, and again 
as insanity, idiocy, or instinctive criminality, 


and so on through the category of alleged 
transmutations, so that it is not difficult t 
gratify the author's predilection for detecting 
hereditary “ predisposition t n 


forms of disease. 





The Nation. 


made, however 


When all qualifications are 
it must be admitted that the problem is grave 
and the need of enlightenment very great It 
is a matter of therefore, that the au 
thor could not have 


more dignified and persuasive 


regret, 
couched his instruction in 
terms 
less it may be urged that there is precedent for 


1 rehearsal of Leckv’'s 


the somewhat hysterical 
famous arraignment of legislation for refusal 
to prov ide proper sanitary measures for the re- 
pression of the disease spre ad by prostitution 
but in the denunciation of the “canting block 


heads” and “puling sentimentalists ” who ex- 
cuse selfish or ignorant disregard of the laws of 
heredity, the author's language shows none of 
the persuasive eloquence of understatement. 
There is, rather, a certain hortatory petulance, 
habitual treat 


which sometimes comes from 


ment of all the world as a sick man 

Each chapter, after rehearsing in lang 
suited to popular comprehension the 
characteristics of some such disease as 
scrofula, phthisis, 


the 


epilepsy or gout, closes w 


crucial inquiry as to who should marry. 





General rules borrowed from the stock fan 
cier’s manual are sugyested as to the disastrous 
results of breeding “in and in” where the con 
tracting families are tainted with allied forms 
of disease, and the bet nt result f 
ings but tl ist of t whol itter f 
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almost universal, and tl sp culations 
Rousseau were acceptable to many who nr 
ed the Christian theo'orv. It was in har 


mony with this t 
of sc« 


cr Teutonie vill 


ial institutions declared that 





liberty existed in a high degree 
and that the serfdom of feudal 
sented a period of degradation. This view 


extensive 
many 
the present ace, that 


was supported by such an array of 
evidence, and 
agreeable to the spirit of 
it came to be regarded as certainly demon- 
strated, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
it plays an important part in the theories of 


tenure. 


was upon accounts so 


the reformers of lan 
The researches of certain scholars, notably 
Mr. Seebohm and M. Fustel 


have recently disturbed 


de Coulanges, 


mewt 





this s 
~omplacent mity as to the de; 


freedom prevailed among 


unan! 








rs. Facts have been disclosed giving 
support to the view that ring the feudal pe 
riod ti was I acquisition of rights by 
t i Some rights were lost 
t rs W I it as t is 






are to be regarded, 
but 


as the partly emancipated descendants of slav 


bly argued that villains 


not as the degraded offspring of freemen, 


lt is true that Tacitus drew an edify ing 


of the free Teuton; but he is by no means silent 
as to the unfree members of the community, 
and some modern +cholars have certainly fa i 
to make room in their reconstructed villages 


for this important part of the population. Hu 


man bondage was an almost universal institu 


tion in early times, and slaves were at least as 
valuable to the primitive agriculturist as cat 
tle are to the farmer of th nt day. When 


a conquest was made, no d 





of the conquered were s’ain; but great nun 

bers also were enslaved, and it is not t be 
Ang! 
guished the existing inhabitants of Britai: 


supposed that the 


} admitted them to an equal s al position w 
themselves 
It seems evident, therefore, that th. ‘ 
word has by no means vet been said . 
subject, and that n \ re stud = i 
before positive conclus 1s be for ‘ 
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brilli generalizations. He produces bis 
ffect by a thousand little touches, every one | 
tself trifling, but effective through cumula 
He displays nothing of the histor cal 








magination which makes Seebohm’s work so 


and distinguishes, though to a less de- 
that 
have been 
Engiish problems from Russian analo- 
gies. His book, 
specialists, and it would be futile to attempt 
here to the 
which it elaborates. 


said, he maintains that the status of the vil- 


fGomme. Nor does he, as we hoped 


rree. 


might possible, throw any light 
upon 
therefore, appeals only to 
details 


consider multitudinous 


In general, it may be 


lain was better than has been supposed; that he 
was a free man as regarded every one except 
his lord. and as against him the law gave tke 
Even in the thir- 


‘ome across remnants of 


villain much protection, 


teenth century, ‘‘ we « 
vf things in which one portion at least 
ass had c 
to the lord.’’ 


a state ¢ 
of the servile « vil rights as well as 
When status 
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presumption was in favor 


was in question, the | 


however complete the lord's 
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power over the serf may have been, it was en- 
tirely bound up with the manorial organiza- 
tion.”’ 

Much stress is laid upon the existence of 
tenant-rights ‘n manors in ancient demesne, it 
be ng fairly inferable that these rights sur- 
vived from the Saxon period. A careful ex- 
amination of the theories of the lawyers leads 
to the distinction of three elements in vilJain- 
age. ‘‘ Legal theory and political disabilities 
would fain make it all but slavery; the mano- 
rial system ensures it something of the charac- 
ter of the Roman colonatus ; there is a stock 
of freedom in it which speaks of Saxon traii- 
tion.’’ More emphatic is the statement that 
the adminis‘rative constitution of hundred 
and county is derived from a social! system 
which did not recognize the feudal op; osition 
between freeholder and villain, and that in 
short the villain poy ulation was, to a large ex- 
tent, originally free. Prof. Vinogradotf con- 
siders that this position may be maintained in 
spite of the fact that the communities men- 
tione! in Domesday are described as almost 
entirely peopled by villains. The villains of 
Domesday, in his view, include customary 
freeholders. The discrimination of this third 
class, between freeholders and villains, is per- 
haps as important as anything suggested by 
this author. 

In the intermixture of strips in the open 
fields evidence is found of the communal origin 
of property, the allotment being intended to 
equalize shares. Thesystem became rigid from 
the manorial administration, which used it in 
the adjustment of labor and rent. Rights of 
common have a similar origin. In general, so 
far as any controlling theory is adopted, Prof. 
Vinogradoff’s view is that the manorial struc- 
ture was imposed upon the village community, 
in which freemen were to a greater or less de- 
greeanelement. No satisfactory explanation 
is offered of the appearance of the lord of the 
manor, or of the origin of the manor, a link 
that should be supplied to make the theory 
complete. But the treatment of detai’s is 
very elaborate, and the results go far to sup- 
port the author’s conclusions. More than this, 
upon such an obscure and controverted sub- 
ject, we do not think it necessary to say. 





The Early Days of My Episcopate. By the 
Right Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of California, Thomas Whit- 
taker. 1892. 

THE title of this volume does not indicate that 
part of it which secures for it a certain lively 
interest. The early days of Bishop Kip’s Epis- 
copate will find few to care for them; the 
early days of California which coincided with 
them will find many more. The book was 
written in 1859 and 1860, with the intention of 
bequeathing the MS. to the author’s family; 
but, having lived so long as to become, as it 
were, his own posterity, he has yielded to the 
solicitation of friends and printed it without 
alteration or addition. He would have done 
well, after the manner of Dana in the edition 
of ‘Two Years tefore the Mast’ published in 
his later life, to write a supplementary chapter 
giving a comparative view of the old life and 
the new, 

Dr. Kip was arpointed a Missionary Bishop 
of California in 1853, and sailed for Aspinwall 
on December 20, and, as men note the most un- 
important circumstances on occasions of first- 
rate importance, he notes that one of those 
who came to see him off was thé Rey. J. H. Han- 
son, Who brought him ‘The Lost Prince,’ 
which came out that very day—an attempt to 





show that Eleazer Williams was Louis XVII. 
The trip to California was extended over forty 
days and diversitied by the wreck of the mag- 
nificent coastwise steamer the Golden Gate 
in the harLor of San Diego, a wreck having no 
tragic implications, but all the more prepos- 
terous ones of the wreck of the Royal George. 
The general account of the trip, and especially 
that part of it which relates to crossing the 
Isthmus, would be pleasant reading on a 
through car from New York to San Francisco, 
such as the travelier may now enjoy—if gain- 
ing, also losing, much, 

bichop Kip remained in California till 1857, 
when he came East to be made a Diocesan Lish- 
op and returned invested with his new office, 
to spend the remainder of his life in the work 
of his bishopric. The chapters of his Lock de- 
tail his first attempts to establish the services 
of his Church in different places, and there is 
a pervading humor in their incongruity with 
the social setting. Some confusion of the 
pont of view is occasioned by transitions from 
a contemporary journal to the final reminis- 
cence. A few dates would help toa better un- 
derstanding: we would know, for example, 
more exactly when the population of San Fran- 
cisco numbered 30,0) males and 5,000 females. 
The fabulous prices of various articles will 
interest the younger generation and for older 
people bring back the old surprise. Apples 
at five dollars apiece in 1854 were singularly 
unprophetic of the fruit-raising California of 
to-day. Rents and household service were al- 
most as exorbitant—cooks from seventy to 
one hundred dollars a month and nurses at five 
dollars a day. A good deal of the local color, 
it must be confessed, is blood-red. Gentlemen 
were indicated as “the man who killed ——— in 
a duel” or “who shot last winter”; and 
these little histories did not affect injuriously 
one’s social or political standing. The theory 
that morals vary more in character than in 
amount is strengthened by some recent echoes of 
life in San Francisco that have floated hither. 
Their burden is that handsome houses there are 
now indicated as sheltering this or that form 
of conjugal infelicity or irregularity. In South- 
ern California the people “bad no doubt the 
Church could be established under very favor- 
able circumstances. They wanted something 
which did not preach Nebraska or Kansas, 
slavery or anti-slavery, ” etc. These are the 
most familiar words in a volume which deals 
exclusively with the circumstances of an al- 
most forgotten episode of Western civilization. 





The Atlantic Ferry. By Arthur J. Maginnis. 
London: Whittaker & Co.; New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

THIS book is somewhat similar in its scope to 

the volume recently published by the Scrib- 

ners upon ‘ Ocean Steamships,’ but much less 
yopular and attractive in its treatment of the 
subject as well as in its text and illustrations. 

It contains, however, considerable matter 

which is both useful and interesting, and ful- 

fils with a certain degree of success the au- 
thor’s intention to produce a handy and simple 
book of reference for those engaged in the At- 
lantic service; and to a less extent it may be 
consulted by the “thousands of passengers who 
are ever passing to and fro on the great Ferry.” 

The first chapter gives a history of the early 
steam navigation of the North Atlantic, with 

a reference at the beginning of the chapter to 

the famous lines of sailing packets from New 

York to Liverpool antedating the steamers. 

One of these vessels, the Dreadnought, leads 


the sailing record by a passage of only nine 





‘ 


days and seventeen hours from New York to 
Queenstown. After the narration contained 
in this chapter of the occasional and irregular 
steamers which first crossed the Atlantic, the 
author ;roceeds to give in seven chapters an 
historical account of the various comyanies 
and lines that were formed and operated to 
cross the Atlantic regularly with steamers of 
increased speed and capacity. He begins with 
the Cunard line, passes next to the Collins line, 
and ends with the lines that sail trom the ports 
of the Continent. 

Other chapters of the book are devoted to 
the workings of an Atlantic steamship line on 
shore and afloat, to the advance in the con- 
struction of the vessels, and to the develop- 
ment of the various methods of steam propul- 
sion. Brief notice is also taken of some of the 
men Who have cesigned, built, and managed 
the steamships of the transatlantic lines. In 
the case of the Cunard line, the author recalls 
a notable event in Boston history by printing 
a graphic relation of the sailing of the Britan- 
nia from Boston harbor in 1844, when the har- 
bor was frozen with ice seven feet thick at the 
wharves and two feet in thickness for a dis- 
tance of seven miles. The story of the cutting 
of the channel and of the scenes accompany- 
ing the departure of the mail steamer is still 
told with gratification by the older watermen 
of Boston harbor. The Cunard line, notwith- 
standing the fact that its steamers are just 
now eclipsed by the express steamers of the In- 
man and White tar lines, has maintained its 
general preéminence among the Atlantic lines, 
and the two new steamers being built for this 
company will lead the merchant fleets of the 
world in size and speed as well as in cost and 
elegance. The j;lan pursued by the British 
Admiralty in giving a special subvention to a 
limited number of Atlantic liners constructed 
in accordance with their requirements for ser- 
vice as armed cruisers in time of war, is both 
wise and economical. It allows a larger pro- 
portion of the annual expenditure to be used 
for vessels required in the line of battle. It 
gives a tangible return for the money invested 
by the Government, and is of mutual benefit 
to the Government and to the steamship com- 
pany. In its nature it is unlike a postal sub- 
sidy, shipping bounty, or mileage subvention. 

The author has drawn so largely from his 
scrap-book in making this volume that it is 
suggestive at times of padding; but he has 
also incorporated a number of original dia- 
grams and statistical tables which will be use- 
ful and interesting to those desirous of study- 
ing the development of the noble vessels that 
ferry across the Atlantic. 





The Science of Nutrition, ete. By Edward 
Atkinson and Others. Springfield, Mass. : 
Clark W. Bryan & Co. 1592. 

THOUGH this volume contains essays on food- 

values and dietaries in keeping with its title, 

its chief interest lies in its description of Mr. 

Athinson’s invention, the Aladdin oven. Im- 

pressed by the elaborate unsuitability to its 

purpose of the ordinary kitchen range, he some 
years ago began experimenting with various 
other methods of cooking, and has at last sa- 
tistied himself by the substitution of a paper 
box fer the iron box that we now try to bake 
in. From the non-conducting character of the 
oven walls, there results a surprising economy 
of fuel, so that almost or quite all the cooking 
for a family of moderate size may be done 
with one central-draft lamp. This seems less 
astonishing when we remember that the heat 


of the lamp is strictly confined to its own 
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work, cooking food, very little escaping to 
raise the temperature of the kitchen and the 
temper of the cook to their ordinary “summer 
heat.” Economy of food as well as fuel, it is 
affirmed, attends the use of the Aladdin oven, 
since the cheaper meats, grains, and vegeta 
bles are so improved in taste and digestibility 
by long cooking at moderate temperatures as 
to be really better than more expensive kinds 
of food cooked in the This 
long, slow cooking is just what cannot be ma- 


as 


common way. 
naged in our tickle ranges without close watch 
ing, but the Aladdin oven, it seems, may be 
left to itself for hours at a time in perfect as 


surance that all will be well. It is even said 


that the family may sleep care-free while 
their breakfast cooks all night. ‘Ihe use of a 


the heat of the 
oven and of accurate time-schedules promises 


thermometer to determine 
to put the art of cooking on an exact and sci 
entific basis, and will to the ridicule 
they deserve such ancient devices of oven-test- 
ing as “holding your hand in while you count 
thirty,” and other trials by ordeal. 
the regulation kitchen range, however expen 


leave 


In fact, 


sive and complicated, is shown to be merely 
a concession to barbarism—a clumsy, uncer 
tain, wasteful device, likely to cook imperfect 
ly even with intelligent care, and too often 
serving out at one time those two unappetiz- 
ing dishes, singed beefsteak and barbecued 
cook. 

The Aladdin oven, though in its nature es- 
pecially titted to bless the poor, will probably 
fail when put into the hands of coarse and ig 
norant women either in their own homes or in 
well-to-do kitchens where they rule the roast, 
as the greater exactness possible and necessary 
in using it will be anything but a 
value luck 
for their own shortcomings. Its greatest suc- 
cess should be scored in thrifty homes of the 
middle class. 


recommen 
dation to those who 


as an excuse 


There are plenty of people who 
are poor enough and at the same time intelli- 
gent enough to welcome 
when once tried. 


such an invention 
The frugal housewife who 
used to sigh over her receipts beginning, “ A 
pair of full-grown but fat and tender chick 
ens” will smile, perhaps, with incredulity, to 
read one of Mr. Atkinson’s: “ Order the tough 
est old gander that can be found in the mar- 
ket,” etce.; but she will be sure to feel 
satisfaction on learning how to make such un 
promising material not only eatable but good 
Whether we conclude that Mr. Atkinson has 
completely the kitchen problem or 
not, we must admit that the Aladdin 
marks a long step in the right direction of ap 
plying science in the very department of our 


a real 


solved 


oven 


household economy where it been most 


ignored. 


has 


The Anglo-Saxon Towns and Their Polity 
Inaugural for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the University of 
By ry Fell { 
nehmigt von der Facultit auf Antrag der 
Herrn Prof. Dr. Woker und Prof. Dr. Hid 


Dissertation 


Berne. George Em Ws, Ge 


ber.] Berne: Michel & Biichler. Svo, pp. 88 
THIs is a remarkab’e little book. It is devoid 
of logical sequence in the arrangement of the 


matter; it exhibits 


ignorance of 





tory and of the very rudiments of histori 


method, as well as 


crudeness of thought; it 


teems with misstatements; its English 





ding spelling and punctuation) 








In fact, not a page of the book is free 
slovenly errors. 

In enumerating eighteen titles on p. 7, tl 
author makes about twenty mistakes. He evi 


The Nation. 


dently thinks that 
sic) Medii Aevi Scriptores’ 


Brittanicarum 
is the title of a 


‘* Rerum 


single treatise (pp. 7, 23, 27). This is like re 


ferring to Rolls Series, p. 30. He cites the 


Anglo-Saxon laws in a similar unscholarly 


way, thus betraying lack of familiarity with 
them, or gross negligence. Such references as 


Ethelred, section 6, are almost 


when we consider that there are eight collec- 
of Ethelred’s led 


chapters, and, in some cases, subsections 


tions laws, each divi into 


Dr 
Fellows often cites other sources and secondary 
authorities with even less accuracy 


But these are trifling flaws compared with 


book. 


municipal 


the chief defects of the In the narrow 
field of Anglo Saxon the 
literature is not extensive, and can be master 
Dr. Feil 
He misrepresents Thompson's views 


hist 


history 


} 


ws has not 


ed ina very short time 
done this. 
regarding the early ory of English b 

The latter believed in their 
Germanic origin, not in their derivation from 
the Romans. With Coote, the chief 
of the Roman theory, Dr 


yuain’* ance. 


roughs (pp. 9, 20 


exponent 
Fellows shows no a 


The ‘‘earliest formal treatise’ 


on English boroughs was written, he : 
‘‘ When we 


Says 


‘*‘some time previous to 108S.’’ 
consider that this author wrote during the 
reign of James If. . . ¢« strong. suspi 


cion must fall upon 
Brady wrote his treatise in 1690 


and Stephens, 


his theory’? (p 
Merewether 


commonly regarded as the 
' 
‘ 


are constantly cited as ‘‘ Mereweather and 


Dr. 


Blackstone as an historical authority 





Stevens.’ Fellows has great 


What 
he latter says about Anglo-Saxon institutions 
is accepted without hesitation Smollett, 


' 
Nathaniel Bacon, Squire, and other 


Hume, I 
ancients are also resurrected, and turned t 
On the other hand, the author's know 


ledge of the best modern writers is exemplified 


»ac- 


count. 


by his statements, that ‘‘Seebohm believes 
free Cerorls gradually tended towards serf 
dom’? (p. 26), and that ‘tall (sic) the au 


thorities upon English history ” 
ing the total ot 


agree recard 
iteration of Roman-British 


} 1 


civilization by the Anglo-Saxons (p. 11) 

A fundamental error of the work is the fai! 
ure to regard township and borough as two 
distinct institutions. With some difficulty the 


reader ascertains, 





in chapter i., 
is really intended as a treatise 
On 


sense of boroughs page 14 we find this 


lucid detinitior Primarily we may per! 
consider a collection of people living in close 
proximity in permanent dwellings asa town 


The following admirably illustrates the au 
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nately by different Kings. 
Norman conquest a 
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towns and citie 
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we concern ourseives to collect and collate 


facts relating t 
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Ane remarkad.e cat ‘ IStor a. criticism 
enunciated in the last sentence is f wed in 
t s t g ters; township, borough, 








red, shire, and their respective officers, 





are ail jumbled together. To prove a propo 
sition regarding boroughs, any Anglo-Saxon 
aw suffices, even though it refers only to 
towns! hun i, or shire In like manner 

rt borough is confused with burh astie, 
and also with borh<surety (pp. 45, 7 
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public attention. This attempt 
instruction to adults had among 
least latterly, more of a practical, money-mak 


ing character, and mixed more entertainment 


with less instruction, although even the laris 


appeal to the more 


iement OV sue levices as 


Athénée did not disdain 
frivolous el 
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Technology, Boston. 


epared for the use of 
Institute 
By F. W. Chandler. 


Boston: Heliotype Printing Co. 


students of the ichusetts 





SoME years ago Prof. Ware printed for the 
use of the architectural students at the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Tecknology a series of 





details of 
are employed in 


consi ruction 





plates to show the 
' which 






ordinary building. 
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Prof. Chandler has done the same thing with 
greater minuteness and completeness in the 
portfolio of Construction Details which he has 
just published through the Heliotype Printing 
Co. of Boston. The general methods of build- 
ing construction that are in use are not diffi- 
cult to learn or to teach; but their details are 
multitudinous, and are in practice acquired 
but slowly and tediously in the routine of 
office work, and often slighted in courses of in- 
struction, in which, naturally, the chief at- 
tention is reserved for the more difficult 
branches of an architect’s training. It fol- 
lows that a good many students get into 
practice without learning them thoroughly, 
and even, we suspect, a good many architects 


The Nation. 


get to the end of it without finding out such 
small matters as how the furrings are set for 
lathing into the corners of a frame house, or 


how the nailing of the ends of floor-boards is | 


provided for, or a window-sill is made wind- 
tight and water-tight. These and the rest of 
the ordinary methods of good building in wood 
and masonry, and many that are better than 
ordinary, are shown with admirable clearness 
and precision in Prof. Chandler’s twenty-five 
folio plates. The multitude of devices which 
are more or less used is, of course, too great to 


» be given in any course, and many could only 


be mentioned to condemn them; but all the 
usual problems are here solved by methods 
that agree with the best American practice. 
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It would do no harm to the cause of popular 


education if the notes which illuminate the 
plates were more orthodox in spelling, and if 
even the preface were more generous in the use 
of the definite article. 
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Announcements for the next academic year 
are now ready and will be sent on application. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
COPLEY PquARs. BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

The enn § Lear will Open Oct. 3. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
ps and in decorative design, with lectures on 
tomy and eerepecnsre, vPrincipalinstructors: F. A 
Benson E. Tarbeil (Drawing and Painting, 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), ina. 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are ullowe the free use of the galieries 
ofthe Museum. For circulars giving vetaiied inform- 
ation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Miz anager. 





New England Conservatory 
Founded by CARL FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée, of Music. Director. 
The most completely equipped institution in the 
world for instruction in all branches of MUSIC, 
ELOCUTION, FINE AKTS, LITERALURE, LAN- 
GUAGES, and TUNING, with valuabje cvilateral 
advantages and an inviting home tor 4u0 lady pupils. 
Next schooi oO begins StPT. 8. For Caiendar 


address RANK HALE, Gen’l Manager, 
Franklin Square, Bostun, Mass, 


EW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broad. 
way, N. Y. City.—" Dwight method” of instruc- 
tion. Degree of LL.B. ore after two year ’ course. 
Graduate course now added. ‘luition fee, $1u0. For 
cataiogues, etc., address GEORGE CHASE, Dean, 


Make 
Two Hundred 


AKES with Royal 
Baking Powder and 
every one will be 
whiter, sweeter, 
lighter, finer fla- 
vored, more deli- 

cious and wholesome than 
cakes made with any other 
baking powder. 

The last spoonful in a can 
of Royal Baking Powder will 
be found as good as the first, 
and the last cake will be as 
light as the first, because the 
Royal has keeping qualities 
which all others lack. 

A spoonful of Royal will 
go further than « spoonful 
of any other powder because 
it is the purest. 





LECTURES ON RUSSIA, 


By Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, author of ‘ Epic nice of 
Russia,’ translator of Russian authors, wno has ex- 
tensive knowledge of her subject from personal ex- 
pescence and travel. Profusely illustrated with 
mpg ote. Views. ST. PETERSBURG: Winter 
Life; MOSCOW: Types, Arts, ancient and modern; 
SUMMER LIFE: Nobility and Peasants: ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND CHURCH; COUNT TOLSTOY. For 
. and particulars, address, care W. F. HAPGOopD, 
154 waaeen Street, New York city. 

We buy and sell bills of excha) inge on 

Letters and make © ble Transiers of money to 

f Europe,Australia, avudtie West Indies; 

0 also mike col.ections and issue Com- 
Credit mercial and Travelers’ C edits, availa- 

* ble in ail parts of the world, 


Brown Brothers & Co,, Bankers, 
NO. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 








‘*The weary brain requires some nerve sustaining element as food.’’—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat germ. 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the dull, 
unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, de- 
pressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system calling 


for their necessary food. 
phites give great relief. 


In this condition the Vitalized Phos- 
It restores the true protagon, the brain 


phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially feeding 


the nerve centres. 


It reinvigorates brain and body. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians and the world’s 
best brain workers. Formula on the label. Pamphlet free to those VOS O. 
who write forit. Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 56 W. 26th St., 








Florsforad s 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools 


FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS 
EXHAUSTION, 


and all diseases arising from im- 
perfect digestion and derange- 
ments of the nervous system. 

It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 

Descriptive Pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Our new Book Catalogue not only 
ives the size and price of all the standard works on 
omcsopathy, but an interesting description of each, 

together wit — of the press and of physi: 

cians. Mailed 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
Homeopathic Pharmacists and Publishers, 


rors Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Established in 1835. 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A graded list of 3,500 words that exper.ence has 
shown are most f: equently misspelled. Dictation 
Exerci es frum Loweil, Hawthorne, Emerson, Irv- 
ing, Aduivon, ete. Cordialiy endur ed by superin- 
tendents and teachers. specimen cupy, p - 
24 cents. JaM«s H. tENNIMAN 

22 Sansom Street, Fhiladeiphia, Pa. 








Subscription to fureign pe- 
For Con "Books riod ¢ ie, sanchnits british 

u uors, Catal gues on ap- 
plication. CARL SCHOENHOFP, 144 Tremont 5t., Boston. 


(> TALOGUE NO. 34 WITH USUAL 
variety of interesting ready. A. 8. CLARK, 
Bookseller, 34 Park Kow. N. 


ACK NUMBERS, 





— ae ES, OF 


sete of leading and 6s 8, ete. for 
sale by Be Wittiame, 195 195 West Oth St. N. ¥. 





¥ 


ie 
a8 
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[Continued from page tt.) 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
QE! NNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA 
DEMY. 31st year begins Septe mber 14, 1lsve2. 
A Military College Degrees in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, and Arts. 
Thoroughly organized Preparatory Department. 


Circulars of 
Col. C. E. HyaTrT, President, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford P. 0. 
AVERFORD COLLEGE 
Nine miles from Philadelphia. 


Opens 9th mo., 21st. Apply to the Secretary, 
Haverford P. O., Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Logan. 
‘ ) OODFIELD 
/ Residen ‘e of the late Clayton French. 
Boarding School and College Preparatory for Young 


Ladies. (Established 1879.) Within easy access of 
Philadelphia. Two hours from New York Roard 


and tuition $600 per annum. 
PRINCIP AL OF “ WOODFIRLD. ” 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
'HELTENHAM MILITARY ACADE 
my.—On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near 
Philadelphia, Bound Brook route to New York. Com- 
modious buildings and extensive grounds. Attend- 
ance limited to 60 boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
JOHN CALVIN Rriog, A.M., Principal. 





PENNSYLV ANIA, Philedelphia, Bustleton 
Fr LUAES SCHOOL. . 
nN school. Exceptionally healthful loc ation 
lightful surroundings. Preparesforany college 
pecmens. Special care of younger boys. Number 
limite 
a Catalogue. 





Ai: h 


De- 


anne H. SrrRovt, 


F. E. MOULTON, Prins 





PRYNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
5128 Germantown Avenue, 

fe* ANKLIN SCHOOL.- ESTABLISH- 

od in 1885. Chartered in 1887. 
Boys and Young Men. Will receive fifteen resident 
pupils. The Annual Register, with tul! information, 
sent on application. 

GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
202, 204, 335 W. Chelten Av 
Vv TSS MARV E STEVEN s° 
‘ng and Day School.—24th year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 
examinations are held in the school by an examiner 
from the college. School certificate admits to Vassar 


Germantown, 


-iamaaaaies n, 


' BOA RD- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
l English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 28 


Students prepared for college. “Ample grounds for 


outdoor ‘exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2037 De Lancey 
Place (formerly 2106 Spruce Street) 
7) TISS GIBSON’S FAMILY AND DAY 
School for Girls. Fall term begins Se tember 
29. 1892, Home pupils limited. Preparation for Col- 
ORO. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ERMANTOWN ACADEMY — ES- 

TJ tablished 1760. Eight beardine pupils taken. 

. KERSHAW, Ph.D. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pilindetpnta 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French. 
German Boarding and Day School. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 5 Wi alnt 
Wsazx WALNUT TREE SE VL. 
NARY for Young Ladies. 26th Year. Is pro- 


vid ed for giving a superion e'ucation in Colle zi 
Sc'ectic, and Preparatory Departments; also i 
Music and Art. Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia. 
EORGE F. MARTIN’S ‘CHOOL FOR 
7 Boys Established 1*82. 6 boarding pupils take 
SouTH Da KorT:, Sioux Falls, : 
LL SAINTS’ SCHOOL.-A BOARD 
d ing and D»y School for Young ! adies and 
dren. The school has sreciol advantages: the terms 
are moderate; the bnilding has every modern con- 
venience; Bishop Hare makes it his home rhe 
hich »nd drv aivof South Dakota proves often very 
salutary tothose who need such a tonic Sto 1x Falls 


44th vear. 


Chil. 


may he revched by five of the great railroads of the 
country. For particulars address 
ALL SAINTS’ SCHO)I! 


~~ ‘Vira@tnta, Abingdon. 
lv ARTHA WASHINGTON COI LEGE 
and Conservatory of Music.—Next session 
opens Sept. 8.1892. Send for Catalogue 
Bev. 8. N. BARKER, Prea. 
VIRGINIA. Rellevue 


JELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.—THO 





roughly equipped and of high rrade. for boys 
andyoune men. Forcatalorve or information, ad 
ere 8s W.R. ABBOT. Principa 
VIRGINIA Lex neton a 
| JIRGINIA MILITARY INS 
54th Year. State Military. Scientific. and “ect 
ail al School. Thorough Courses in general and ¢ 
je! Chevistry nd in E gneering. Confers de 
gree of ereduatein Acad mc Course, also de -rees 
of Bochelor of Scien eand C vil F ngineer in Tex 
nical Courses, allexpenses inc uling thnga 
incide»tols. provided at rata of $36.50 per moot? 
as an arerage for the four vears, ¢retvaire ¢'. New 


Cadets report Sept. 1 Gen. Scotr SHIPP. Supt 


and 


| 
| 


For catalogue. address | 


or | 


A School for | 


| tors, 





The Nation 
Educational. 


Marry Bur lington 


[PER MON PISCOPAI 
TUTE.—Home Sch. o} for Boys 
college or business. Military drill; wh 

cipline; 


most beautiful and healthful loc 
countr Terms, $375 
H. H.R A.M., 
78 BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y, 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
Firat to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue Mosks TRUE Brown, M.A.. Boston. Masa 


ation ir 


s8, 


Principal 


Teachers, etc. 


1 HARVARD GRADUATE AND 
i German Ph.D., of experience, wis shes t » tuter 
for the September examinations H ghly recom- 


mended \ idress H. H. B., the Yate 


(CHARLES W. STONE Tutor for 


- ward, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston 


Har 


School Agencies 
7ACANCIES!—~PROF. PHVSI( 


l Astronomy, $2,000. Prof. Chemi try and Me 
acher of English in Episcopal 


tallurgy, $2,000 Te 
boys’ s hool, me. Teacher of Science 
in Episcopal ool, $1,000 and home. Two 
teac hers lac E Dn = shin Sta'e Normals, $000 
and $1,200 Teac her of Vocal Music and Physical 
Culture, Swedish syst lady). for State Normal, 
S800 to $900. Are asked to name candidates for 
these places, but have no -uitable on s to name 
Algo receive new vacancies diily Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT. Manager, 
The School and Colle e Bureau. 
Elmhurst, [il 


VD FOREIGN TEACH 


plies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
te., to Colleges, Schools, and 


‘SAND 


MERICAN A 
> ers’ Agency sup 
Governeasses, @ 


Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YouN@-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place. Bo ston, Masa... 3 Union Square. 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicaso, LI... and 120% South 
Sovring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page Agency 


Manual! free. EVERATT O. Fisk & Co 


HE VE W AMERICAN TEACHERS 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions an 1d thoee 
yvuaing. a change at an increased salary, should ad- 
dress . B. Ru@GLEs & Co.,( Palace Hotel Building), 





Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnatl, O 
MERIC. "AND FOREIGN Professors 
/7 tutors. governesses teac hers, ete., supplied to 


lies MIRIAM COYRIERRE, 


Colleges, schools, and fan 








7 150! sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. ¥ 
QCHERME: RHORN’'S TEACHERS’ 
x Agency Oldest and best kn own in 0.8 
Katablished 1855 Fast 14th at .N VY 
Educational. 
Horner Military School, 
OXFORD, N.C 
Modern Buildings. Healthful and attrac tive loca- 
tion Efficient tostructors Number n ited A 
model home school r oys. Catalogue se n ap 
plication 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application eessary for September, 1892 


OLUREE a 

AURORA, x. “ 
urses of Study Location heautifa 
New Building with Mc vt rn Imy 
ns Sey tember 71. Tse 
FRISBEE D.D., P 
OF MARYLAND, 
TY OY PHYSIC 


t Oct. 3.18 


WELLS ( 


hree Full C¢ 
and healthfu 
ments _ be ci 


for Catalogue E. Ss 
UNIVEPSITV 
F = I 


The S6th a 1D al <e<sion will 


asior 


‘. an 


egir 





THE CLAVERAC 


ry ng Mepa w pen its 3th year 


kK COLLEGE 


ick, N. ¥ 


ool 


2 a Mirela ae F 
Siglar’s Preparatory Sch 
leon Newburgh, N. Y. 


September 14. No rooms kept for boys not 


Onrens . 
r Hawst W. SIGLAR 


SIXESS AT 


“OR COLLEGE BI 


BOYS 22 Write for 
> Freehold Institute, “N. J. Catalogue 


opportun 


} tion address C 


| 
j 
| 
| 





Educational. 


LONDON, 
,Sntarte, Sana. 


Rean me it att) 


tful H 
I 


Climate 





Sonte frum 3 Ps . 
nd States F ‘ - 


ves Rev EN ENGLISH MLA 


at. 
‘" mnwpeb 


W'LSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


alogue, addr 


Fifty miles southy eats 
Cumbertand \ Bey. 


f Harri«t 






Six trains 
hy " 


avotdt x bleak r 
etc.,andall co 
Large music colle 
this vear, 154, i 
faculty. College course, KA. a 
college, B.M. Hanode e park 
heat, evinnasium, observatory 
charge for distant pu - t 
ter vacations Rev 

New Jersky, Lawrenceville 


Lawrenceville School 


JOHN C. GREEN F NDA \ 
Early application for admis is aiviaable 
For Catalogue and tuformati address 
Rev James C Mackennie, Ph D 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 


UNIVERSITY 








Academ Law, Engineering Op a Sepre rs 
For Catalogue, address GCG. W)C. Les, President 
LAW SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON AND Lee UNiversrry, Lexingten, Va 
C. A. Graves, Prof. Com, and Stat. Law; J. Randoip! 
Tuc ker, Prof. Equity, Conat t al Law, ete, Opens 

Sept. s. For Catalogue. ad:treas 
Wc. Las, President 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, 


SALEM Vi! NIA 

Fortix ear bes s } ( ‘ f Tees 
f Desre Bes ‘ ases ns Giettia 
Fre t " Gree M a S&S es ¢ 
Als at é al « ‘ v wei vol es 
Workioxs Laborato v He f tatr {rate 
for <tud ; Nort ‘ Sout Exre ses very 

ert s ing r ge fr ny States 
F reatalog ¢ cos s te re ar ef 
ddress JULIUS D REI Pres 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 





WILLIAMSPORT, PA 

A theroughiy-equipped Classical and Scientif 

Sct 1 for tw sex 8 tea s Rex ar a 
Ne s DegTees ‘ 1 Rare f 

ties in Mu Art.and V rn I suages. Ste 

t tric Mx all m a} ances, $2254 
re sa < rs a x < e for ev vea 
Lis < p> eachers, teachers, a wort i same 
P ¢ . e 
fa t x 

DD., Pree 


OGONTZ S$ Sc HOOL 


FOR YOUNG “LADIES. 








Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila 
lelphia, tw h irs from New York Opens Sep- 
tember 2sth. For circulars and reports apply to 
Principals 

OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O.. PA 
Ft. Edward Collegiate Institute. 
70. Superb modern buildings 
m heat; rooms for 100 young 
essors and teachers; 6 gta lu- 
aratory, intelligent care of 
NePS ; ¢ re isly thorough 
tionand, Languages. See 
KING, D D. Ft. Edward, N.Y, 

HAMPDE \. SIDNEY COLLEGE. 
l7th Session wil « 15. For Cata- 

pene tavkacien ae ation at eas 
RICHAR D mi ILWA'NE. Presi@ent, 
H.mpden-S dney. Va 


FOR YOUNG 
LADIES 
15, furnishing enlarged 
ties with surerior accommodations in its 
new and improved buildings. Address 
Miss PaiLtena McK ERN, Andover, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Begins ite 64th vear Sept 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
months in the vear Women admitted. For tnforma- 
N. Perree, D.D.8., Dean, 1415 Walnat 
Street. Philadelphia. Pa 

ACADFMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE. N.Y 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
Bisseer & AMEN, Principals 


RIVERVIEW 


Government 
ganization 











Fis To) ate 








vi 
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¢ IFFANY Gis ASS & DECORATING COMPANY 
‘-FURNISHERS & GLASS‘WORKERS:DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL: 


‘DECORATIONS 


; MEMORIALS: 


'333°'T0'341' FOURTH AVENUE‘NEW'‘YORK: 


N. B..-WE WILL ES”° EEM “HE MENTION OF THIS PAPFR A F* VOR. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Studies and Notes in Philology «nd Lite- 
RATURE. Published under he d.rection of the 
Modern Language Dep iriments, 

Volume L., pul lished June 28. Teachers’ price, $1.00. 

These “ Studies ’ are edited by a committee of the 

Depa tments of Modern Langu:ges in Harvard Uni- 
ve si They are i:utended to include brief notes 
as well as more elaborate articles n subjecis on- 
necte with palsotogy § and li erary history. Onevol- 
ume will be puvii- eacn year. Volume I con- 
tains 1.8 page; nar subsequent volume will con- 
tainabout 00 pages. The =; ble of Contents of Vol- 
ume I. indicares the scope of the pubiication, 


Contents of Volume I.. 1892. 


! 


The Auther-hip of the English Romaunt of the | 


Rose. By George L. Kittredge.—O., the Origin of 


the English Names of the Letters of the Alpnab: t. | 


By E. 8. She don.- Lok-Soundsy. By John M. Manly. | 


—tHenry Scogan By Geor e L. Kittre dge.—Etymo- 
logical Not«es. By E. 8. 8held n. M inte ‘na’s * iri- 
umph of Cesar" in the Seeond Partof Faust. (With 
an Illustrat on.) By Kuno Frincke. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


-Unmounted Photographs | 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 


ete. Price, cabinet size. $1.50 
portion. Lantern siides to or- 
cer, Send 14 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12 000 subjects. 

Photographs mounted on 
plate paper for the illustration of books on art and 
travel. Correspondence invi'ed. 


SoULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Nation. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





¥ 


y 





Baltimore. New York. 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Av., near 20th St. 
Washington. 817 Market Space. 


§ Per Cent. Bonds. 


We offer at para few choice 10-year Debenture 
Bonds (Fastern) dated Jan, 1, 1891; $500 each; $20 
interest coupons, semi-annually. Unquestionably 
first-class. For circulars and pamphle ts apply to 


JAMES BOYS & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
50 and 52 E xchange Place, N. Y. City. 


National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
of Macon, Ga. 
CAPITA kas ccesaever $100.000 
N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
change Nat'l Bank. Refers aso to Amorsene. Nat'l 
Bauk, First Nat'l Ba k; Exchange Bank, Macon, 
Ga. Six per cent. first mortgages (paya le in 
gold) on choice city real estate, principal and inte- 
rest guaranteed. Seven and eight per cent. fir-t 
mortgages (puysble in gold) on choice city real es- 
tate and choice fa ms. General investments made. 
J.J. OBB THOS. B. WEST, F.0O.8CH a 
President. Sec’y and Att’y Trea 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 6 LS YRRUR, NEW YORK coin 4 48e rue. 
‘atalogue envoyd franco sur demande. 








-H." Hs UPHAM-&-CO.- 
MEMORIAL-TABLETS. 


IN BRASS‘ AND: BRONZE: 
54° South: Fifth Ave. near’ Bleecker: St. 
___NEW'YORK: _ 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 
DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE, 


Based upon those parts of Ceesar and Cicero read 
in all preparatory schools. 





_Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous oriy inal paint- | 
ings, sculpture, architecture. 


per dozen; larger sizes in pro- | 


_NEWYORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
READY THIS WEEK: 
The Pible and English Prese Style. 


Selections and Comments Edited by ALBERT 8. 
Coos, Professor of t:e English Language and 
Li erature i» Yale University. 

Interded for ure in sch ole, colleges, theoles teal 
seminaries, Univ rsi y Extensi nc asses, and wher- 
ever thee is a desire to approach the sundaes of 
Bib,ica: study from the literary side. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





‘The BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 





740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


General Literature. 


Catalogues and General Library List mailed 
ress 2 tt ae 


SoLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicavo, 
Via Chautauqua Lake or Ni- 
agara Falls. An enchanting 
Panorama of mountains, f - 

rests,an streams. 
= PulimanC rs 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffal , Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chau'auqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

D. I, Roberts, Gen’! Pas:.Agt. 


~UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN. 

ter ee University town of Innsbruck. Tirol, 
Austria; 900 feet above the sea, with di ; bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Car Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cu sine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moderate terms. ‘Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE, 


Bow Guns = at the JAC KSON BUILDING. No. 31 
Exst 17t .th ee do :rse st of Broidway. T e 
entire ~ ahi "a Books, including al. fields of RJ 
tue, cienceuntiart,and Fe chand German bo>ks, 
is offe~ ed at geatly reduc ed prices. Aca alogue is 
newinprepa ati n, nd wiilbesent pustpaidt any 
= ress upon request. Orders by mail ;, romptly at- 
tendedto. A: dress 
BREN1ANO’S, 31 E.17th St., New York. | 


~F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28thand2 th Sts., New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agert for thele ding 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s sritish Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Gr eka d Latin Classics. Catslogues of stock 

mailed on d-mand Al rge assortment alwayson 
hand, and new books received from Parisand Leipzig 
as soon as issupd. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK OITY. 
















B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway. New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
CAPT. ALFRED HUTTON’S 


OLD SWORD-PLAY. 


The systems of Fence in vogue during the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th Centuries. Containing 57 plates of typical 
examples after Marozzo, Di Grassi, etc. 

A limited edition of one hundred nun bered copies 
for America. Large 8vo, superfine Dutch paper, 
bound in buckram, with ‘special designs for the 
cover, $6.00 net. 





SUMMER READING, 


TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol- 
umes, sewed, at 50c.; good print and paper. Real 
books, not printed matter for immediate con- 
sumption.’’ 

Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 





LONDON. NEW YORE. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Orders for importation from England filled in three 
weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks. Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


RARE BOOKS, 


PORTRAITS, 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


Send Stamps for Separate Lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 








AMERICAN PRESS CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 


79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 








Rare Engravings and Etchings. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO,, 
20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope; also a number of rare old Mezzotints and other 
Engravings. Correspondence invited; pictures sent 
for meee free of charge 

B.—Illustrated Catalon ue No. 9, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, ready = 8 on tree by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in stamp: 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF GOV- 
ERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Edited by J. H. Hickcox. 


The publication of this valuable record was sus- 
pended from want ot suyport. weare happy to an- 
nounce that arrangements have been made to con- 
tinue its issuance. For particulars and sample cupy 
address the publishers, 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO,, 
Dealers in Government Publications, 
WASHINGTON, D. 0. 





Ww JE HAND YOU A FRESH SCALP! 
If your hair is gone, orisf ling out. o- isthn 
anddry, ryou have dandruff or an itching or sore 
scalp, send $1. OU at once fura bo tle of 
‘APILLIFORM, 
an infallible Hair Resto er and delightfal Toulet 
Dressing. COLUMBIA CHEM ¢ 
330 Washi. gton Aveuue, Lasokeaen "Pa, 








Sciatica and lumbago are usually relieved by the 
use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. —Aadtt. 
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The Nation. 
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TIFFANY G bi ASS & DECORATING COMPANY 
‘FURNISHERS & GLASS:‘WORKERS:DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL: 


‘DECORATIONS 


‘*333°T0'341' FOURTH 


N. B..-WE WILL ES" EEM "HE M 


‘ MEMORIALS: 


‘AVENUE'NEW‘YORK: 


ENTION OF THIS PAPER A F* VOR. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Studies and Notes in Philology «nd Lite- | 
RATURE. Published under he d-rection of the 


Modern Language Depirtments, 
Volume I., pul lished June 28. Teachers’ price, $1.00. 


These “ Studies ’ are edited by a committee of the 


! 
- ESTABLISHED 1858. 


-H.: H.. UPHAM ‘&CO.: 
MEMORIAL-TABLETS: 


Dore tments of Modern Languages in Harvard Uni- 


ve sity They are iutended to 
as well as more elaborate articles 
necte with paneer and li erary history. 


ume will be puvii~h ‘d eacn year. Volume I 


include brief notes 
n subjecis on- | 
Onevol- | 
con- 


IN BRASS‘ AND: BRONZE: 


tains 1.8 page; each subsequent volume will con- 


tain about 00 pages. 
ume I, 


The 
indicates the scope of the pubiicatioa, 


Contents of Volume I.. 1892. 


The Auther-hip of the English Romaunt of the 
Kitiredge.—O:, the Origin of | 
the English Names of the Letters of the Alpbab t, | 


Rose. By George L. 


By E. 8. She dun.- Lok-Soundsy. By John M. Manly. 
—Henry Scogan By Geor e L. Kittredge. —Etymo- 
logical Not's. By E. 8. S8held n. Mente -na’s * tri- 


= of Cesar’ in the Seeond Part of Faust. (With 


llustrat on.) By Kuno Frincke. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


-Unmounted Photographs. 


per dozen; 
portion. Lantern slides to or- 
cer, Send 14 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12 000 subjects. 

Photographs mounted 





travel. Correspondence inviied. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH 
PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington St., 


Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Nation. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


y 


y 





Baltimore. 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 
Washington. 817 Market Space. 


§ Per Cent. Bonds. 


We offer at par a few choice 10-year Debenture 
Bonds (Fastern) dated Jan, 1, 1891; $500 each; $20 
interest coupons, semi-annually. Unquestionably 
first-class. For circulars and pamphlets apply to 


JAMES BOYS & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
50 and 52 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 


National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
of Macon, Ga. 
CAPITAL.........--$100.000 
N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
change Nat'l Bank. Refers aso to American Nat’l 
Bauk, First Nat'l Ba k; Exchange Bank, Macon, 
Ga. Bix per cent. first mortgages (paya le in 
gold) on choice city real estate, principal and inte- 
rest guaranteed. Seven and eight per cent. fir-t 
mortgages (puysble in gold) on choice city real es- 
tate and choice fa ms. General inv ss made. 
J.J. OBB THOS. B. WEST, HOFIELD, 

President. Sec’y and Att'y "aoe 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 6e SYENUR, NEW YORK coin 4 48e rue. 
Catalogue envoyé franco sur demande 





ble of Contents of Vol- 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 


of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous oriy inal paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, | 
ete. Price, cabinet size. $1 


50 | 
larger sizes in pro- | 


on 
place paper ror the illustration of books on art and | 


New York. | 
148 5th Av.. near 20th 88. 


___NEW-‘YORK" 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 
DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE, 


Based upon those parts of Ceesar and Cicero read 
in all preparatory schools. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK. _BOSTON, CHICAGO. — 


REz ADY THIS WEEK: 


The Pible and English Prese Style. 
Selectionsand Comments Edited by AUBERT S. 
Coon, Professor of t.e English Language and 
Li erature in Yale University. 


Interded for use in sch ols, colleges, theolcgical 
seminaries, Univ rsi y Extensi ne asses, and wher- 
ever thee is a desire to approach the subject uf 
| Bib,ica: study from the literary side. 


'D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


The BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


General Literature. 


Catalogues and General Library List mailed 
_onapplication, _ 








SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicavo, 
Via Chautauqua Lake or Ni- 
agara Falls. An enchanting 
Panorama of mountains, f - 
rests,an streams. 

PulimanC rs 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffal , Niagara 







Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 
D. I, Roberts, Gen’! Pas:.Agt. 


UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN. 

ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck. Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with di bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Car ‘Landsee, 
| Proprietor. Large, air . Sunny rooms, well furnished. 
| Elevator. Superiorcu sine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
| Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
| low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
| at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
| teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
| sic, ete., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
| care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
| application. 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE, 


Now going on at the JACKSON BUILDING. No. 31 
Exvst 17th St.,th ee vorrse st of Broidway. e 
entire tock of Books, including sl. fields of litera- 
tu'e, cience.un lart, and Fe chand German bo ks, 
is offeved at g eatiy reduced prices. Aca alogue is 
hewinprepa ati n, nd will besent pustpuidt any 
ad ress upon request. Orders by mail »promptly at- 


tendedto. A: dress 
BRENiANO’S, 3! E. 17th St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28thand2 th Sts., New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agert for thele ding 
Paris Publishers, Tauchoitz’s sritish Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Gr ek ad Latin Class'cs. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on d: mand Al rge assortmentalwayson 
band, and new books received from Parisand Leipzig 
as s00n as issupd. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK OITY. 











"54° South: Fifth Ave. near’ Bleecker: St. 


Fails, Toronto, Chau'auqua: 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway. New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
CAPT. ALFRED HUTTON’S 


OLD SWORD-PLAY. 


The systems of Fence in vogue during the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th Centuries Containing 57 plates of typical 
examples after Marozzo, Di Grassi, etc. 

A limited edition of one hundred nun bered copies 
for America. Large 8vo, superfine Dutch paper, 
bound in een, with ‘special designs for the 
cover, $6.00 net. 








































































SUMMER READING, 


TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol- 
umes, sewed, at 50c.; good print and paper. Real 
books, not ‘* printed matter for immediate con- 
sumption.”’ 

Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 





LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Orders for importation from England filled in three 
weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks. Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


RARE BOOKS, 


PORTRAITS, 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


Send Stamps for Separate Lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 








AMERICAN PRESS CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





S. B. LUYSTER, 


79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO,, 


20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope; also a number of rare old Mezzotints and other 
Engravings. acetee invited; pictures sent 
for manpegiice free of char, 

N_B.—Illustrated Catalogue No. 9, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, ready this ane free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in stamp 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF GOV- 
ERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Edited by J. H. Hickcox. 


The publication of this valuable record was sus- 
pended from want of support. weare happy to an- 
nounce that arrangements have been made to con- 
tinue its issuance. For particulars and sample copy 
address the publishers, 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO,, 
Dealers in Government Publications, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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W 7E HAND YOU A FRESH SCALP! 
If your hair is gone, orisf lling out. o- is thn 

and dry, ay have dandruff or an itching or sore 

scalp, send $1 — once fura bo tle of 

CAPILLIFORM, 

an infallible Hair Resto er and delightfal Toulet 

Dressing. OLUMBIA CHEM (¢ 

330 Washi. gton Aveuue, Pio Te "Pa. 








Sciatica and lumbago are usually relieved by the 









use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. —Adtvt. 





